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The Big 


A larger page, wider margins, more flexible 
binding; improved display that marks a new 
step in magazine achievement—these are only 
a few of the mechanical improvements that 
start now. They place THE WORLD’S zine. These artistic 
WORK in a class by itself. 


We've cut the price 


trate articles of timely interest. 
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as the surest means 
of introducing the 


Improved and Expanded | 


WORLDS WoRK 


to you | 


The coupon below brings you § issues of THE WORLD’S WORK, 
regularly $1.75, for $1.00. That dollar actually buys more magazine 
value than it could have bought in 1914—before prices went up. Mail 
the coupon today—otherwise you may forget. 


Changes Start NOW 


FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
To nelp interpret world affairs more vividly 
than ever, we are adding beautiful full-color 
reproductions ef original paintings to the al- 
ready well illustrated contents of the maga- 


MORE BIG FEATURES 


The world’s greatest leaders and most famous 
writers have for twenty years contributed to 
THE WORLD’S WORK. Since it would bk 
impossible to improve the quality of their 
articles, we decided to have more of them in 


color plates will illus- 
every issue from now on. 


Next FIVE Issues for One Dollar 


Nearly 50% less than the Regular Price 


Your dollar will buy you: 


Five issues of a magazine considered by hundreds of 
thousands a bargain at 35c a copy. 


At least six features by noted writers which when published 
later in book form will sell at from $2.00 to $4.00 a volume. 
In addition to these six super-features, over fifty articles by 
well-known writers and one hundred and fifty editorials 
from the pen of America’s most noted commentator on 
public affairs. 


Forty-five beautiful color plates printed oo high grade paper, 
suitable for framing. 


More reading matter than in twelve ordinary volumes— 
and all of it up-to-the-minute—instructive—entertaining. 


Nearly five hundred illustrations—every one ‘telling the 
story of the world of today. 


Big features coming soon— 
Rollin Lynde Hartt draws a vivid, dramatic picture of the 
war im our churches—the struggle that is splitting American 
Protestantism. Mark Sullivan, America’s foremost writer 
on National politics, writes on the leading presidential con- 
tenders and their relative chances. Walter Camp fearlessly 
shows up the evils of our system of college athletics in a 
series of brilliant articles. Do you know what the aliens 
are doing to Americans and American institutions? THE 
WORLD'S WORK will tell you in an amazing series that 
discloses some startling facts. William McAndrew has 
found that a revolution in American child life is in full 
swing and describes how a generation vastly different from 
ours is now growing up. James B. Connolly, distinguished 
novelist and master of sea tales, depicts the life and ad- 
ventures of the hardy mariners of Gloucester. This is one 
of the features to be illustrated in full color. There are 
only a few of the many intensely interesting articles which 
your dollar purchase will cover. 


SEND IN THE COUPON AND SAVE MONEY 


Get Acquainted with 
THE WORLD’S WORK 
at a record low price 


Clip the Coupon and 
Mail it NOW! 
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Save 15 Cents on Every issue ! 
Doubleday, Page & Co., NR-10 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00, for which please send me the nett 
se 98 of THE WORLD'S WORK (regular price 
1.75 


PRPNOON cde Hadusian s haat Sarda bide Bae a a coves 
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Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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New MACMILLAN Books 


Two new leather editions 


POEMS POEMS 
by John Masefield by Sara Teasdale 


This edition in pocket size and leather binding con- 
taining the following books: Salt-Water Poems and 
Ballads; The Everlasting Mercy and the Widow in’ Sara Teasdale’s important books, Flame and Shadow, 
the Bye Street; The Dauber and the Daffodil Fields; ne ' . 

> Philip the King ; Good Friday and Lollingdon Downs; Rivers to the Sea, Love Songs. The many admirers of 

eo ne mes sary -odbnccoyged Poems; Right her work will welcome the opportunity to secure her 

oyal; é . 

8 vols. Probable Price $12.50 poems in this very attractive form. 3 vols. $6.00 


7; 1923 
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This special leather bound edition includes three of 


| Masefield in delightful prose 


THE TAKING OF HELEN 
| by John Masefield 


Mr. Masefield, and Mr. Masefield only, would have dared and could have successfully accomplished this 
unusual task. He has chosen to retell the story of Helen of Troy in simple lucid prose breaking forth occa- 


ORK, sionally into rhyming descant and the result is refreshing and enchanting beyond measure. Nireus, the friend 
Mail | of Paris, is the hero of this tale and his adventures in aiding his friends, Paris and Helen, to escape are both 
——s stirring and picturesque. Limited and autographed. Probable Price $3.50 
A new novel of unusual charm 

by Daniel Chase 
=e The aura of romance that lurked around the old clipper ships when plying their trade from New England 
gt to the Orient, Mr. Chase has caught and glorified in this novel. There is a sureness of phrasing and a subtlety 
hem in of description which show the touch of a master in this story of Leda Prentiss, beloved by Eben Pinneo, the 

ry y 


young captain, and Alexander Jardine, the rich ship owner. $2.00 


ar A biography of a great schoolmaster 


SANDERSON OF OUNDLE 


“There are and there will be other monuments in print and in stone and brass, but this spontaneous 
tribute from the pens (and clearly the hearts) of fifty anonymous contributors must obviously remain unique 
in its evidence and significance. . . . The excellence of the editing adds another leaf to the crown of the dis- 


a Os tinguished author who—also anonymously and gratuitously—undertook the heavy task. In places the wis- 
ie dom of the editor is revealed by his refusal to edit, the several witnesses being allowed to testify in his own 
1 con- fashion and in their own words, whether critically and analytically, appreciatively, vividly or cautiously.” 
rlessly —The Spectator, London. Illustrated, $4.00 
| ma 

aliens . 

THE A volume of unusual interest 

s that 

‘hn THE PROBLEM OF ARMAMENTS 

n ] 

Soe by Arthur Guy Enock 
ished Part I deals with the natural impetus given man to produce arms. Part II shows to how monopolizing 
: a an extent this impetus outweighs other natural inclinations, and how dire is the consequence economically and 
aos commercially. Part III embodies the arguments, opinions and’ steps toward the solution of this world problem. 
which $1.50 


— Fer the general reader as well as the business man 


---/ PRINCIPLES OF REAL ESTATE PRACTICE 


by Ernest McKinley Fisher 

This volume begins one of the most significant movements in education and research of the present 
NR-10 century. Designed to introduce the student to the whole field of real estate practice it lays a proper founda- 
oe: tion for the work that is to follow. $3.50 
price 


At all bookstores or from 


~ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue . New York 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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THE LOOK- 
OUT MAN 


By David W. Bone 


Author of The Brass- 
bounder 





Captain David W. 
Bone is one of the 
foremost of the sea- 
men writers of to- 
day. From the decks 
of sailing ships in 
his youth and now 
from the bridge of a 
great Cunarder he 
has studied the sea 
and its ships. There 
is not a boy or man 
who will fail to en- 
joy it. 
Profusely illustrated, 
$2.50 


SOCIAL LIFE 
AMONG 
THE INSECTS 
By Wm. Morton 

Wheeler 

Prof. of: Entomology, 

Harvard University 
Modern science is 
often as thrilling as 
fiction. Here is a 
fascinating account 
ef the astonishingly 
complex communities 
of the insect world. 

Illustrated, $4.00 


THE HEROES 
OF THE 
PUPPET STAGE 


By Madge Anderson . 








The most compre- 
hensive recent vol- 
ume on the mari- 
onette. “As for the 
text it is long since 
we have seen any- 
thing more simple 
and charming.” — 
N. Y. Herald. 

With 60 illustrations 
by the author. $3.00 





HARCOURT,BRACE aso COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 








RAW MATERIAL By Dorothy Canfield 


Author of Rough-Hewn and The Brimming Cup 
Dorothy Canfield’s new book is human and simply told, gen- 
erous in spirit; stories of dramatic incidents in the lives of 
people we all know. “It is the work not only of a master- 
observer but of a master-participator in all that moves the 
human heart.”"—Zona Gale. $2.00 


GRAVEN IMAGE 3, Margaret Widdemer 


Margaret Widdemer'’s first serious length novel. “One must 
go far to find anything so excellent as this in current fiction. 
I know of no other novel that succeeds so greatly in its pres- 
entation of the emotional, orthodox Christian. An absorb- 
ingly interesting narrative."-—New York Herald. $2.00 


MARCHING ON 


An absorbing historic novel of the three decades before the 
Civil War. The book has a wealth of characters and scenes 
and is pervaded by a sense of great events and new ideas be- 
ginning to stir and form for their triumphant march. $2.00 


WEEDS By Edith S, Kelley 


A novel of the Kentucky tobacco country, a dramatization of 
the lives of a strange and almost forgotten people who have 
never been twenty miles from home and yet whose lives are 
filled with the human tangle of centuries. $2.00 


THE CONQUERED By Naomi Michison 


A novel of ancient Gaul and Italy at the time of Cxsar’s con- 
quests. Written with a realism that brings those adventurous 
and tragic times vividly before the reader. “The best historical 
novelist now writing.”"—New Statesman (London). $2.00 


ANTHROPOLOGY By A. L. Kroeber 


Prof. of Anthropology, University. of California 
Professor Kroeber’s graphic style exercised on the naturally 
fascinating material brings his book into the realm of original 
literature. $4.50 


MUSICAL CHRONICLE g, paui Rosenield 


Author of Musical Portraits 
“For the new generation in music there has at last arrived 
an interpreter with the uncommon power of making the aims 
and achievements of the distinctly modern masters comprehen- 
sible.”"—Current Opinion. $3.00 


THE LIFE OF CALEB CUSHING 


By Claude M. Fuess 

An important biography of a great and picturesque American 
of the 19th Cnetury, a diplomat, jurist and statesman. 

Illustrated, 2 vols. $10.00 








By Ray Strachey 




















BARNUM By M. R. Werner 


“This voluminous and incredibly fascinating account of a life 
which was itself voluminous and fascinating is one of the most 
entertaining books of the year; a colorful reflection of an 
amusing life amid an environment which can never be dupli- 
cated."—The Dial. Illustrated from old prints. $4.00 
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ROOTABAGA 
PIGEONS 


By Carl Sandburg 
Autor of Rootabaga 
tories 





Last year Carl Sand- 
burg’s Rootabaga 
Stories captured the 
imagination of chil- 
dren from one end 
of the country to an- 
other. “There are no 
other stories quite 
like these, jlist as 
there is no. other 
country like the 
Rootabaga, where 
everything that trans- 
pires is subtly com- 
pounded of nonsense, 
poetry and _philoso- 
phy.” — Christian 
Science Monitor. 
92.00 


EVOLUTION 
AND EUGENICS 


By S. J. Holmes 
Author of The Trend 
of the Race 
A discussion by ar 
authority of vita! 
questions that con- 
cern the future of 
our race which an 
intelligent man can- 
not afford to neglect 

$3.00 


BLUE WATER 


By Arthur S. 
Hildebrand 





The account of the 
voyage and adven- 
tures of three young 
men in a small sail- 
ing yacht from the 
Clyde in Scotland to 
Constantinople. The 
author is a novelist 
who is able to ex- 
press the romance of 
the sea and of little 
known ports and is- 
lands. Illustrated 
with photos and 
drawings by the 
author. $3.00 
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HE German Chancellor, Herr Stresemann, 
is putting up a brave fight on behalf of the 
vival of a constitutional régime in Germany. 
has succeeded in reorganizing his Cabinet and 
maintaining himself as the chief of a nominal 
rman government. With a little encourage- 
nt from M. Poincaré, he might continue to act 
Chancellor during the interval preceding the an- 
ncement of the French terms. M. Poincaré, 
wever, does not propose to encourage any Ger- 
n government, and Herr Stresemann will prob- 
y have to step out soon or remain in power 
as the head of a Cabinet which rests on a 
liamentary majority but as a dictator who 
s by military force and martial law. A gov- 
ent which rests on a coalition of parties and 
hsequently on some measure of positive cooper- 
on and consent is rapidly becoming an anachron- 
in Germany and throughout Central Europe. 
rties cannot seriously cooperate in the attempt 
perform impossible and humiliating acts. Ger- 
| society is dissolving under French pressure. 
vill require an exhibition of sustained compulsion 
govern Germany. The question is: which of the 
eral possible factions is capable of exerting the 
mpulsion? Probably several. will try and 
































none will permanently succeed. On account of 
reasons which we elaborate elsewhere in this is- 
sue, the only possible alternative seems to be either 
the political dissolution of Germany, with France 
in occupation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr, or 
the government of the vanquished country by a 
coinmission of the victors. 


M. POINCARE in one of his recent Sunday 
sermons insisted that he had behind him the whole 
of France; and he scouted the idea of any change 
in French policy as the result of the elections of 
next spring. His contention is probably true. M. 
Aristide Briand, the ablest of his possible oppo- 
nents, has come out almost unequivocally in sup- 
port of his policy. In relation to the questions 
raised by the Ruhr occupation, there is no French 
liberal party. The only alternatives are Poincaré 
or Cachin. The next Chamber may contain a 
larger proportion of deputies who are followers 
of Briand and Loucheur rather than Poincaré, but 
if the former should turn the latter out, they could 
not modify his policy. They too consider security 
more important than reparations; and M. Poin- 
caré has made French security depend upon the 
military, economic, political and moral dissolution 
of Germany. No French party except the Com- 
munists seems capable of adopting any strategy 
with respect to Germany except a strategy of an- 
nihilation. 


EVIDENTLY the British Cabinet is divided as 
to what British policy should be with respect to 
France and the Ruhr. Lord Curzon’s discourse to 
the Imperial Conference on the foreign affairs of 
the Empire betrayed the division. Recently the 
Prime Minister insisted on the necessity of co- 
operation with France and by so doing implicitly 
assumed the possibility of cooperation without the 
sacrifice of British interests. Now the chief of the 
Foreign Office repeats the former predictions of 
the British government about the disastrous con- 
sequences of the French coercion of Germany, as- 
serts that these gloomy prophecies are being fully 
realized and asks the French, now that the Ger- 
mans have capitulated, to open negotiations and 
specify their terms. How can the British govern- 
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ment cooperate in carrying out a policy which it 
considers disastrous and from which, now more 
than ever the French will not budge? The truth 
is, of course, that the British like the Germans do 
not know what in the world to do. They cannot 
go with France and they do not dare to go against 
her. Yet they must sooner or later do one or 
the other. 


IT is difficult to understand why Mr. Lloyd 
George visited Canada and the United States at 
the present time unless he, like his predecessor 
M. Clemenceau, had a message which he would 
like to deliver to the American public. Of what 
that message is, his speech on arrival affords no 
inkling. It was filled with amiable and inoffensive 
generalities. His later speeches will, of course, 
be more illuminating and candid; and we sincerely 
hope both for his sake and that of his public in 
this country that he will devote them to informing 
his American auditors and readers about one par- 
ticular and important subject. The ordinary 
American has no understanding of the conditions, 
the misgivings, the hopes and the aspirations which 
determine at the present moment the position and 
the policy of the British government. His speeches 
should be devoted to exposing, as he sees it, the 
present state of the realm of Great Britain. His 
country is passing through a period in its policy 
and in its development which suggests ominous 
possibilities and raises novel problems. of extreme 
difficulty. His countrymen are apprehensive of 
prolonged economic sterility and unmanageable 
political and social vicissitudes. They have rea- 
sons for these fears of which very few Americans 
are sufficiently aware. If he only knows what to 
say and how to say it, he is better able to enlighten 
them than is any other living Englishman or 
American. 


IN pre-presidential campaign politics the most 
important event of the week has been the refusal 
of Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania to accept the 
passive role of favorite son under the chaperon- 
age of the official representatives of the state in 
the Cabinet and the Senate, and his decision, if 
he enters the campaign at all, to do so in control 
of his own campaign and of his owm delegates. 
This is an attitude which may have a wholesome 
influence. The favorite son has been too often a 
red herring, through which the party voters have 
lost the scent of national issues and been drawn 
into sectional byways, where their representatives 
could be corralled and delivered by bosses in ac- 
cordance with arrangements arrived at previously 
or subsequently to the convention. Governor 
Pinchot’s announcement is significant of the pres- 
ent status of the Republican campaign. If Presi- 
dent Coolidge can give to his party genuine and 
progressive leadership during the period of the 
next Congress Mr. Pinchot will not take the field 
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against him, and doubtless other candidates y; 
follow this example. Meanwhile, for them jt; 
a time of watchful waiting, and for the Presid, 
of watching his step. 





THE report of the commission investigating ¢ 
Janina murders severely arraigns the Conferey 
of Ambassadors for their decision to allow Musy 
lini the entire sum of 50,000,000 lire paid | 
Greece as a forfeit. The commission finds ¢ 
the murderers were in all probability not Gree 
that the Greek government had offered milj 
protection to the head of the Italian mission, whig 
was declined; and that it had done all that y 
possible to apprehend the assassins. In view , 
the part which the Conference of Ambassadg 
played in the affair it is permissible to wond 
whether their indecent haste in handing over ¢ 
loot to the bandit was not actuated by the pr 
ability that the official investigation would m: 
such action still less defensible than it was. 


AMONG the persons convicted of offences unde 
the Espionage law one hundred and seventy-f 
were members of the I. W. W. This fact inj 
self suggests that the war situation was made 
of by opponents of the I. W. W., who also org: 
ized riotous attacks on their headquarters a 
flogging parties “in the name of the women an 
children of Belgium.” Another inference to th 
same effect may be drawn from the fact that whil 
men convicted of plotting violence or of sellin 
draft exemptions have all been pardoned, the 
remain in the federal prison thirty-one member 


of the I. W. W. 


OF these, eight were tried at Chicago, two 4 
Kansas City, and twenty-one at Sacramento. 1 
eleven of these President Harding offered cond 
tional commutation on the cat-and-mouse plan | 
June, but they refused to sign what they regarde 
as a confession of crime. In regard to the Kan 
City men Judge Pollock, the trial judge, and Fre 
Robertson, the prosecuting attorney, joined | 
May in a recommendation to the Department « 
Justice of immediate and unconditional amn 
and have since protested that the evidence of # 
trial furnished no basis for discrimination again 
the men to whom clemency was denied on any term 
The Sacramento men have been in confinement & 
tween five and six years, during which time five‘ 
their comrades have died, one has gone insatt 
and two are in the last stages of tuberculosis. 


THERE is an impression that the cases of # 
California men differ from those of the other pt 
oners. in that they were guilty of overt acts 4 
thus are properly excluded from President Co 
idge’s conception of “reasonable clemency.” + 
overt acts charged against them were the burnit 
of some hayricks, cars and buildings, the placing 
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srtain fields of some chemicals often used for ex- 
minating rodents, and the transporting of dyna- 
ite without a license. The evidence on which 
hey were convicted was furnished by two wit- 
sses—one a tramp with a prison record, and the 
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‘ates w; 
1em it 
Preside 


ating tymmether 2 former member of the I. W. W. who 
nferenmmarned informer after being found $1,500 short 
v Musefiltin his accounting for relief funds. The presiding 
paid ymdge cautioned the jury that such testimony 
nds thiilhould be received with reserve. On the other 
Greekmanc, the two counts in the indictment have been 


brown out by the Appellate Court of the 8th 
ircuit (Kansas), in the similar cases which it 
viewed. The only difference between the Sacra- 
nento cases and those of the other I. W. W.’s was 
hat the former refused to plead—and censidering 
he ignominious depth to which judicial procedure 
d sunk during the war, they certainly had some 
xcuse. To hold these men longer in prison is 
chavior unworthy of a humane or civilized gov- 
nment. By quibbling about ‘‘reasonable clemency”’ 
President Coolidge accepts responsibility with his 
predecessors for a failure to exercise either equal 
istice or reasonable mercy—and adds to it. 


LLIS SEARLES, official alarmist for the 
Jnited Mine Workers, is learning something 
bout the weaving of tangled webs. John C. 
Brydon, President of the National Coal Associa- 
ion, has ridiculed the assertions of Mr. Searles 
s to the responsibility of the Reds for violence 
nthe coal fields. There is nothing for Mr. Searles 
o do but to make a Red out of Mr. Brydon. 
t is impossible, but has not man been defined 
s the animal that does the impossible? Here is 
he way Mr. Searles attacks the problem. The 
hon-union operators hate the United Mine Work- 
rs. The Reds are the most irreconcilable foes 
yf the controlling faction in the organization. 
herefore the non-union operators must protect 
he Reds, as the Imperial German government 
rotected Lenin and Trotsky. If this logic is not 
uficient to convince, look at the facts. Mr. Bry- 
lon coolly ignored the offer of the Union to help 
lim in running down the Communistic perpetra- 
ors of outrages in Somerset County. Why? Be- 
fuse Mr. Brydon didn’t want any interference 
ith the activities of his friends the Reds. 
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HE New York newspaper reader has now had 
preliminary sample of the workmanship of the 
lew labor daily, the New York Leader. How 
Hoes it stand up beside the rest of the evening 
press, as a general newspaper? Our impression is 
hat it meets the test remarkably well. It handles 
he news as fully as the other newspapers do, and 
ts he writing is clearer and more attractive than the 
Com@verage. The selection of news assumes a higher 

of intelligence in the newspaper buyer than 
$ assumed by the average editorial office. The 
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criticism also make the assumption that the news- 
paper reader prefers sense to rubbish. ‘The 
Duffy cartoons challenge comparison with the 
best in the country. This assumption of the intel- 
ligence of the masses, rather than any direct par- 
tisanship, is what makes the Leader a labor paper. 
A press that flouts the democracy may properly 
write itself down to the moron level of intelli- 
gence. Not so a paper which makes the cause of 
the democracy its own. 


THERE is good precedent for the Leader's pol- 
icy of aiming primarily at intelligence and realism 
in its endeavor to meet the needs of its working- 
class constituents. For many years the Social- 
Democratic Politiken of Copenhagen has held its 
place as the most intelligent newspaper on the 
continent of Europe. The Politiken offers from 
day to day not only an uncommonly expert and 
candid discussion of the political and social move- 
ment in Europe, but also a competent account of 
what is going on in the world of science, art, liter- 
ature, philosophy. No European scholar is so 
highbrow as to scorn an opportunity to present the 
substance of his discoveries in the Politiken. The 
result is that everybody in Copenhagen, whether 
pro-labor or anti-labor, has to read the Politiken. 
If the New York Leader is able to go on in the 
direction in which it is moving, it stands a chance of 
repeating the experience of the Politiken and of 
proving that it is the stupidity of editors, not that 
of the public, that is responsible for the current 
plague of “writing down.” 


THE survey by the Census Bureau shows that in 
1922 the ratio of divorce to marriage was I to 7.6. 
In 1916, the last previous survey showed a ratio 
of 1 to 9.3. In the interval the number of mar- 
riages has fallen off 2:08 percent in proportion to 
the population, and the divorces have increased 
21.4 percent. We are in entire agreement with our 
contemporary The Christian Century when it says: 


The story of marriage and its sanctities is long and 
full of adventure. But it has been a progressive real- 
ization of the principles of sacrifice, loyalty to obligation, 
reverence for personality, and the ever higher evaluation 
of childhood. ‘These products of the age-long evolu- 
tionary process are not to be thrown lightly aside at 
the suggestion of those who have adequate knowledge 
neither of history nor psychology, nor the desire to 
undertake the responsibilities which have proved basic 
in the progress of the race. 


Nevertheless we submit that the figures quoted 
above show that sex morality is a problem which 
must be faced in the light of contemporary facts, 
not merely of historic perspective. 


THERE is no sight more inspiring than a gen- 
erous and portly teacher, puffingly shaking down 
the plums for the good boys of his class. Behold 


ditorial page, the book reviews and the dramatic Nicholas Murray Butler, handing out governor- 
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ships and seats in Congress—isn’t he wonderful? 
“By common consent’’—that is by the consent of 
N. M. B.—the two men best fitted for the gov- 
ernorship of New York are Henry M. Sage and 
H. Edmund Machold. Congressman Mills would 
do very well but N. M. B. has a better use for him 
in Congress. Judge Frederick E. Crane would 
also do, but he, too, is needed where he is. When 
Dr. Butler passes from men and plums to issues 
and pickles, the ground seems to quake a bit under 
his tread. We recall his adventures in the inter- 
pretation of California sentiment that lost Hughes 
the presidency. Dr. Butler advised Hughes to 
play for the whale vote: the smaller fry would 
follow. Unfortunately, the smaller fry, instead of 
following, fled in shoals, to Wilson. Absit omen. 


PROHIBITION has greatly reduced general 
crime in Chicago, according to a dispatch pub- 
lished in the New York Leader. Holdups, pay- 
roll and jewelry store robberies have dropped 
fifty percent below 1919; burglaries have fallen 
forty-three percent below 1919 and thirty percent 


‘below 1922. The cause of this improvement is, 


however, not so encouraging. More money is to 
be made, and easier money, by bootlegging. The 
criminal population respects economic law, if no 
other, and goes where the rewards of effort are 
richest. When Chicago braces itself to actual en- 
forcement of prohibition, the burglars and high- 
waymen will go back to their old jobs. There will 
be more of them, too, because the bootlegging 
business is training thousands of young men in the 
art of living merrily without the law. It is too 
obvious for. argument that the longer our present 
scheme of feeble and sporadic enforcement lasts, 
the worse for public order. 


THE situation in the Philippines is rapidly assum- 
ing an aspect of serious disorganization. The 
recent election has given the Coalition party en- 
dorsement in its opposition to Governor General 
Wood and a majority in the legislature. It is 
now proposed that this majority shall accept a 
policy of non-cooperation, refusing to adopt any 
of the recommendations of the Governor General 
because he has disregarded the Council of State. 
It is of little use to point out at Manila that this 
policy will prove a serious obstacle to the good 
relations between the Philippines and the people 
of the United States on which, in the last analysis, 
the fate of the former depends. It may be of 
more use to urge common sense upon Washington. 
The Philippines are at that stage of self-govern- 
ment in which a deadlock may result in the nega- 
tion of all government whatsoever and a return to 
military control. It is the duty and the interest 
of the United States to avoid this contingency at 
all costs. We do not want any more Filipino 
blood on our consciences. If General Governor 
Wood cannot agree with the people whom he is 
sent to govern, presumably for their good, no 
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reason of prestige or political influence sho, 
stand in the way of his immediate recall. 


THE triumph of the Gompers organization oy 
more radical interpretations of the labor moy 
ment at the convention of the A. F. of L. wy, 
‘promoted by familiar tactics. A terrific § 
against the communists was directed to indy 
in its spray all critics of the organization. |t ; 
interesting to note that Mr. Ellis Searles of th 
United Mine Workers who laid down the barra 
used the ammunition which was furnished to ¢h 
Boston Transcript a year ago by Mr. R. M. Whi 
ney in the article called The Reds in Ameriq, 
The final triumph of the organization was the « 
pulsion of William F. Dunne by the vote of 27,83 
to 107. 


DR. KOPELOFF wishes us to express his regre 
that credit was not given by name to Docton 
Gies, Kahn and Limerick for passages quote 
from their pamphlet The Effect of Tobacco 
Man in his article on Tobacco in the New R. 
public for September 5. 


The Politics of Annihilation 


HE first Stresemann government which ¥ 

formed to go through with the ugly job of 
capitulating to France has fallen before its wo: 
was accomplished. Its fall was due ostensibly ty 
the withdrawal of its Socialist members, whos 
party associates would not consent to the propose 
abrogation of the eight-hour day; but the re 
reason was manifestly of a different kind. P 
cisely because the Stresemann government wa 
formed for the purpose of capitulating to Franc, 
its prestige depended upon the favor with whid 
Paris received its overtures. The Germans 2 
suffering so terribly that they would put up ? 
least for a while with any government which could 
succeed in placating France and making it casi 
for them to live. But M. Poincaré greeted 
Herr Stresemann’s overtures as usual with co 
tempt and without the indication of any dispos 
tion to ease German suffering. It was inevitable 
consequently, that Stresemann’s first Cabinet, lk 
that of Wirth and all his predecessors who triti 
a strategy of conciliation, should die or reform # 
the result_of its own ineptitude. The policy ¢ 
M. Poincaré renders orderly and responsible g0 
ernment in Germany impossible. Its object is fro 
the German point of view wholly destructive. | 
proposes to make life for all Germans who objet 
to subjugation to France as intolerable as it ¥ 
during the war for the inhabitants of the occupit 
districts. 

Up to date the French government has display 
the utmost ingenuity and determination in pursuit 
this strategy of annihilation. It has destroyed 
Germany values which are much more difficult ® 
replace than the values which the Germans 4 
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royed in France. It has annihilated the national 
rity of the German people, their machinery of 
nomic production, their means of livelihood and 
e eflectiveness of the motives which induce thetn 
lead orderly, constructive and responsible lives. 
has not yet succeeded in destroying their means 
subsistence. ~The Germans are still in a condi- 
on only of semi-starvation. But at the present 
te it will during the next six months remedy this 
ortcoming of the complete success of the strategy 
annihilation. M. Poincaré is fully justified in 
asting that he is taking away from the Germans 
th the disposition and the power to attack 
nce again. The only certain means which ac- 
rding to his philosophy would accomplish this 
sult was the disintegration of the political struct- 
e of Germany, the breaking of the will of the 
rman nation and the ultimate extermination of 
substantial percentage of the German people. 
Consider for a moment the effect of the French 
licy in depriving the Germans of any sufficient 
otive to lead orderly, consecutive, productive and 
sponsible lives. ‘The indispensable condition of 
h a life is some measure of individual and social 
rity—the assurance on the part of those who 
bor, plan, and accumulate property that they will 
joy at least to some extent the fruits of their 
bor, their contrivance, their self-denial and their 
od will. No German has since the armistice 
ssessed such an assurance. During the whole of 
at period the Allied victors have insisted on their 
ht to collect a bill for reparations, which, if 
y Serious attempt at collection were made, would 
prive the Germans for several generations of 
ir whole economic surplus. The claim, backed 
it was by the signature of Germany to the 
eaty and the overwhelming military and econ- 
ic power of the victors, was equivalent to the 
fiscation of private and public property in Ger- 
ny. It killed the motive to labor, to plan for 
future, accumulate capital and to build up 
Of course the Ger- 
s kept on working. There was no other way 
living from day to day. But they carried on 
ir work ina moral vacuum. They did not even 
€ so much incentive to labor fruitfully as con- 
s have. Convicts have shelter and food guar- 
eed to them. They can look forward to com- 
tation of sentence for good behavior and to 
mate release. But the Germans could look 
ward to nothing except a life of toil from which 
themselves would never profit, and from 
ich they could escape, if at all, only by death or 
performing heroic impossibilities for the benefit 
people who hated them and whom they hated. 
Their moral insecurity was reenforced by a bit- 
conviction that they were playing a game in 
ch the cards were stacked against them. They 
¢ carrying on a law suit in which their opponent 
s able and willing to judge his own case. Every- 
g which they did was wrong and everything 
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France did was right. They had plausible reasons 
for believing that the bill for reparations was dou- 
bled, contrary to the terms of the armistice, par- 
ticularly for the purpose of reducing them to econ- 
omic subjection. They had plausible reasons for 
believing that although the French government 
proposed to seize the economic vitals of Germany 
on the pretext of her violation of the Treaty, it 
was itself perfectly willing to violate the Treaty 
in order to carry on its work of destruction. But 
most fatal of all was the moral lesion which was 
bound to overcome them as a result of their sig- 
nature of the Treaty itself. Germany during the 
war was pictured as a social outcast because in the 
case of the Belgian treaty she repudiated a solemn 
promise. Yet the war was no sooner over than 
the victors forced her under the threat of imme- 
diate starvation to swear to many engagements 
which they knew and she knew that she would 
not and could not make good. They laid a broad 
foundation for the subsequent work of disintegra- 
tion by forcing from Germany a formal consent to 
her future annihilation and establishing a kingdom 
of fear, deceit and revolt in the hearts of almost all 
individual Germans. The only escape from the 
reign of fear and deceit was the reign of rage or 
unreality. 

This work, as we said in the beginning, is now 
nearing completion. The economic life of Ger- 
many is paralyzed. The paralysis is so complete 
that even under the most favorable conditions it 
would take her a long time to recover, but, of course, 
the conditions will be kept as unfavorable as pos- 
sible. The German people like those of Austria 
will soon become objects of charity. Although 
they are being punished because they have not paid 
billions out of an economic surplus to other coun- 
tries, they will have to be kept alive by gifts from 
abroad and of course chiefly from the United 
States. The economic paralysis will induce certain 
classes of Germans to seek violent political com- 
pensations. All orderly government, whether re- 
publican or autocratic, having been rendered im- 
possible, some kind of dictatorship will be substi- 
tuted for it—a dictatorship which will be tempered 
only by revolution and assassination. The Ger- 
mans may during the coming year try several dif- 
ferent dictators, first one of the Centre and then 
perhaps one of the Right and of the Left. But 
we doubt whether any German or group of Ger- 
mans can for the present govern Germany. The 
demoralization is too complete. The inclination to 
practice upon their fellow countrymen the blows 
which they would like to deal to their foreign ene- 
mies is too irresistible. The only dictatorship which 
will ultimately restore even the semblance of order 
in Germany is a dictatorship of foreigners. France 
and Great Britain, but particularly France, have 
between them deprived Germans of the power and 
the will to govern themselves. France and Great 
Britain between them will have to substitute some- 
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thing for what they have destroyed. The only 
government which Germans will recognize is either 
a government by Germans which will turn the for- 
eigners out or a government by foreigners which 
will mitigate the present sufferings of the German 
people. 

Americans who return from France report the 
existence in Paris of a complacent and jubilant 
state of mind about the success of the Ruhr policy. 
French opinion foresees the entire collapse of Ger- 
many and considers that the French political 
strategy has won an abounding victory. M. Poin- 
caré has, in truth, shown great tenacity and con- 
viction in accomplishing by political and moral 
pressure a work of destruction the like of which in 
the past has usually been turned over to soldiers. 
The armies of Louis XIV once converted the Pala- 
tinate into a physical desert. The armies of Kaiser 
Wilhelm converted a part of northern France into 
a physical desert and forced the French and the 
allies of France to contribute to the work of de- 
vastation. But the French are well revenged. 
They have not wrecked German buildings and 
swept German land clean of human habitations, 
conveniences and proprieties. But they have con- 
verted the German commonwealth into a moral 
desert which soon will be inhabited with people 
who are half starved and half mad. They have 
forced Germany to contribute to her own moral 
impotence. They have created a Germany which 
is far more dreary, more terrifying, more ugly and 
more difficult to reconstruct than devastated 
France. If the law of compensation demanded 
that the Germans pay as they have paid and 
should have paid for devastating France, what 
kind of payment will it eventually demand of 
France for the more cruel, ruthless and costly de- 
vastation of imponderable Germany? 


The Agrarian Problem 


T is the fashion just now among the spokesmen 

of finance and industry to belittle the griev- 
ances of the farmers. Wheat, everybody agrees, 
is too low. At the prevailing prices the man who 
is primarily a wheat farmer finds it practically 
impossible to make a decent living. But only a 
minority of farmers, we are assured, are living by 
wheat alone. The wheat crop is less important 
than corn and cotton, and both of those staples 
command very good prices indeed. There is 
money to be made in meat production and dairy- 
ing. The production of poultry and eggs draws 
handsome sums to the rural districts. Apparent- 
ly, then, all that ails agriculture is failure to re- 
adjust its production to peace-time requirements. 
It may be wise for the government to ease off the 
present difficulties of the wheat growers by assist- 
ance in the formation of marketing associations, or 
even of export arrangements. But the real rem- 
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edy lies with the wheat farmers themselves. Ty 
must diversify their production, with a clear y; 
to the requirements of the American market. 

All this may be sound sense, in so far as ty Dr 
specific problem of the wheat grower is concern, 
It need. not be supposed that he will remain jf 
definitely in a worse position than other farmen[ile' 
When he has got back to a position of parity wit he 
other farmers, however, just where will he beh 
In an essentially unprivileged class, in the midglillieee 
of a world of privilege. That is the real agrarigliyy 
problem in America. It explains the intense }j f 
terness that crops up whenever any particulzgilline 
staple drops below cost of production. The farmerihy 
knows well that his employment is peculiarly gM, 
posed to price fluctuations. He has accepted thighs; 
condition. He would complain as little as angling 
ether man about sporadic fluctuations that sap thdllbhas 
profit out of one of his undertakings or another 
What he complains of now is that both the w 
and downs of the market are apt to range on thy 
under side of a living wage. 

We could produce statistics showing how thy 
average income of the farmer stands relatively 
that of the railway worker, the artisan, the i: 
dustrial worker. Statistics, however, tell only x 
infinitesimal part of the story, and too often tem 
the student into drawing bold comparisons ix 
tween conditions that are really incomparabl 
The industrial worker has his own world, a wor 
of jobs, agreeable or disagreeable, under an em 
ployer to be cajoled or fought; a world of em 
ployment, of rising rents and exorbitant foo 
prices. The farmer’s world combines the cares o 
the property owner and the manager with those 0 
the laborer. No man farms successfully unless} 
can carry his farm around with him, waking « 
sleeping, like a snail in its shell. Care is his pa 
tion. It is worth noting that the good old wa 
“careworn,” which nobody applies nowadays t 
any urban dweller, naturally presses into one 
mind whenever one meets a group of middle-ag: 
farmers. They do not say care, themselves; th 
say “worry.” And an astounding proportion « 
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them say that they do not want their children @ y, 
succeed to the work and worry of the farmer@™,. , 
life., A still larger proportion of the children ha; iey. 
it fixed in their minds that they will escape frog... 
the farm as soon as possible. That is the real... ; 


significant fact. 

The farmer’s children do actually leave 1 
farm. They leave in such numbers that the rut 
population is diminishing absolutely, in spite of! 
great natural fecundity. And that, say the laiss 
faire economists, is just the hopeful sign of 
times. Our city consumers become more num 
ous, our country producers fewer; it must follt 
that agricultural prices will rise, until the balast 
has been redressed and the farmer fares as "By... 
as any one else. ode 

That is an easy solution. It is the more wo. 
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onsidering because it has been tried out in Eng- 
nd, and less thoroughly, for want of time, in 
many. Did the balance ever redress itself 

properly in England? No, as agriculture dwindled 
ernediio insignificance, the political power of the cities 
2in infbecame sO great as to prevent any interference 
rmeniiivith the natural tendency to seek food in the 
y witifimheapest market. The British farmer might grow 
ie bedlilvheat, if he could meet the competition of the ab- 
midgilictemious Hindoo, the Russian peasant and the 

rrariaqmAmerican farmer ruthlessly skimming the fertility 
‘se bist virgin lands. In recent decades British states- 
‘ticulagif/men have evolved many plans for restoring agri- 
farmerimulture. They have made no progress. It is one 
rly elaing to keep an existing agricultural population 
iving, as France has managed to do, and quite 


as the 


ed thi 


aS anfilnother thing to infuse new life into an agriculture 
sap th@lihat is half dead. 
nother We still have an agricultural population that is 


ull of vigor, as the political unrest it evinces would 
lone sufice to show. Do we wish it to survive? 
Then we had better drop our complacent view 
ow thalithat the farmer is well-enough off in spite of his 
vely tlllinrest, and attempt to ascertain what factors in 
the imlMur institutional scheme are working against his 
only aaivelfare. 
1 temp We shall find, in the first place, that the growth 
nS DMM combinations, both of capital and labor, have 
arablllaced him at a grave disadvantage. Trusts, com- 
. Worl@™inations, manufacturers’ associations have raised 
an cmilithe prices of the things he buys to a level affording 
of emifair profits.” Trade unions are raising the level 
t foogf wages to a living basis. In this world of com- 
‘ares W@hinations the farmer lives as an individual, with 
ily here and there a successful cooperative mar- 


he y 


on 


hose 0 


nless MilKeting association to show him what individualism 
King iRosts. We cannot go back to individualism in com- 
his pofinerce and industry. Therefore we have to go 
id wo 


orward to cooperative marketing in agriculture, 
nd not only destroy the obstacles that private 
usiness has thrown across the path of coopera- 
ive marketing, but readjust our financial system 
9 take care of cooperative marketing, not spora- 
lically, but as part of a deliberate system. 

Next to combinations, the transportation system 
has offered the farmer his greatest number of 
rievances, He is told that the railways are not 
arging more for the transportation of goods 
han is necessary to give them a fair profit. That 
ay or may not be true. In any case, it is an open 
uestion whether the existing structure of rates 
oes not unduly favor the manufacturer as com- 
ared with the farmer, industrial concentration as 
ompared with that diffusion of industries that 
ould bring the industrial population nearer to the 
oil and make real diversification of agriculture 
racticable. 
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bal ‘fy ‘he farmer’s third great grievance, his ex- 
as loitation by the money lenders, is no doubt being 

ie adually abated under the recent rural credits 
e ' 


aws. Many of the disabilities of the earlier con- 
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dition of excessive interest charges remain, em- 
bodied in the burden of indebtedness. By the 
energetic extension of the rural credits system, the 
financial grievances of the farmer may be removed 
in time, provided that he receives fair treatment 
in the prices of his products. 

We are not offering here an exhaustive list of 
the reforms that must be undertaken if agriculture 
is to prosper. Our purpose is simply to emphasize 
the gravity of the agrarian problem, the folly of 
leaving the problem to settle itself. It will settle 
itself, if it is let alone, but in a way that is not 
likely to suit those who wish to maintain the sta- 
bility of American institutions. 


The A. F. of L. and the Future 


HE expected revolution in the leadership and 

policies of the American Federation of Labor 
is about to be postponed once again. For some 
forty years now Mr. Gompers and his associates 
have met the opposition and routed it. The same 
story is being repeated in Portland this week. The 
apostles of regularity within the Federation have 
told their stories and have won, in no unmistak- 
able fashion, the approval of the convention. 
Major Berry, fresh from suppressing the press- 
men’s insurrection in New York, has reported, 
amid storms of applause, how he successfully pro- 
tected the fair name of American international 
unions. John L. Lewis, with no hostile gallery to 
annoy him, continued his attack on the communists 
within the miners’ ranks. Before an alien audience 
in Portland, Mr. Gompers made his usually vigor- 
ous denunciation of (what this year happens to be) 
communism. A new note was injected into an 
otherwise old situation when Mr. Frank Hodges, 
the brilliant, young, university-trained leader of 
the British miners, attributed “boring from with- 
in’’ of the communist pattern to the Asiatic type of 
mind. And Mr. Matthew Woll summarized the 
proceedings by announcing the virtual extinction 
of communism as an effective factor in the labor 
movement. 

In all probability Mr. Woll is right. There may 
still be one final kick left in Mr. Foster's commu- 
nists, but for all practical purposes they seem to 
have met the fate of the members of that long 
succession of minorities which have played so 
futile a part in the history of the labor movement 
in this country. From the activities of Eugene 
Debs in the nineties, through the operation of the 
Chicago and Detroit I. W. W.’s, the One Big 
Union in the textile industry, to this latest mani- 
festation of Mr. Foster's, oppositions have en- 
countered swift and disastrous defeat. At the be- 
ginning of this latest phase of his career, indeed, 
Foster seems to have read intelligently the history 
of trade union politics and to have been guided by 
it. Gradually, however, he, too, fell into the traps. 
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To the onlooker it is not hard to regard Mr. 
Foster and these leaders of the opposition as fel- 
low conspirators who connive at keeping Mr. 
Gompers and his machine in power. 

Sordid as the game of politics in the trade union 
movement is, we must reject this easy explanation 
of the course of events. There is no reason and 
no evidence for not regarding the leaders of both 
sides as honest men. Where these oppositions 
have failed, they have failed because their leaders 
misread the minds of the rank and file and because 
they were inexpert in playing the game of practical 
politics. These causes of failure are clearly indi- 
cated in the career of Foster himself. Disregard- 
ing his earlier work as a pamphleteer, he achieved 
distinction and influence in the movement after his 
successful organization campaigns among the pack- 
ing house and steel employees. Here, in spite of 
the ill-concealed displeasure with which his efforts 
were greeted by Mr. Gompers, Foster stood on a 
firm foundation. He had accomplished a difficult 
piece of organization work and had thereby 
strengthened the labor movement. No manner of 
attack was successful in dissipating either his pres- 
tige or his influence. Then he formulated his 
“boring-from-within” policy and the fight was on 
between him and the regulars in the A. F. of L. 
Foster had become a dangerous leader of the op- 
position and, apparently, a competent one. From 
that time on the problem in the tactics of the Old 
Guard was to identify Foster’s activities with any- 
thing that would tend to discredit him with the 
members of the movement. For the solution of 
that problem, the Old Guard has Mr. Foster him- 
self to thank. He solved it by allying himself open- 
ly with the communists. A little publicity and the 
fight was over. It was over months ago. Even 
these fumings that have in the past week come out 
of Portland are not campaign slogans. They are 
obituary notices. 

For communism with its Russian implications is 
just the kind of issue Mr. Gompers would have 
wanted Foster to seize. To the common run of 
American trade unionists it has no significance at 
all; and in most of the places where it has sig- 
nificance, it engenders distrust and hostility. That 
Foster’s efforts might have been more liberally re- 
warded had he been more astute in the choice of 
his issues is illustrated by his greater achievements 
when his affiliations were with the railroad unions 
and the Chicago Federation of Labor, not with the 
communists. At that convention of the American 
Federation of Labor in which the Gompers and 
anti-Gompers forces fought over the endorsement 
of the Plumb Plan, Mr. Gompers and his support- 
ers had a closer run for their money than they 
had had in years. It is true that it was difficult 
to follow up quickly the first advantage; but the 

whole fight unquestionably revealed the potency of 
an issue that appeals to the imagination and in- 
terest of the rank and file. Unfortunately for the 
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longevity of trade union minorities, their leader 
are impatient and must move with unparallele; 
swiftness to their predetermined goal, or they ap 
not satisfied. 

Political error in the leadership of large Pop. 
ular movements may consist not only in choosj 
the wrong direction for progress, but also in x, 
tempting to achieve too accelerated a rate of pro 
gress even in the right direction. To such an erro, 
may properly be ascribed Foster’s fortunes wit 
the issue of amalgamation. No one can questio, 
the reality of the benefits to be derived from; 
more thorough-going amalgamation of the exis. 
ing trade unions in this country. At the same tin: 
the obstacles in the way of amalgamation are 9 
a peculiarly forbidding character. They have tp 
do not only with the vested interests of the offcig). 
dom of unions but with the vested interest of th 
members themselves. Where this is the case , 
given goal is often most readily approached ind. 
rectly, the more particularly since the evils whic 
amalgamation is designed to remove may be the 
result of factors other than the separateness of 
craft unions. It is doubtful, for example, whether 
industrial unionism would furnish anything like ; 
solution for the prevailing acute problems of the 
building trades unions and the construction indus. 
try. Much the same thing is true of such sor 
spots in the general labor situation as the labor 
policy of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the no». 
union policy of the West Virginia coal operators 
If political issues are to be chosen on grounds of 
relevance and importance, then amalgamation ca 
afford to wait a while. 

Leaders of the opposition in the American labor 
movement have, until the present, been victims of 
their enthusiasm. Where, as with Foster, they had 
studied past experience before assuming leader 
ship, they forget their lessons too soon. All the 
can do is take advantage of those occasional up 
heavals which are the product of outbursts o 
idealism and reactions against some gross injustice 
of the old administration. Failing this, power ani 
political control remain where they have long been, 
not for lack of effective issues, but for the failur 
of the minorities to produce qualified leadership. 
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anada and the Imperial Conference 


ACH successive Imperial Conference has 
been a milestone in the evolution of the 
British Commonwealth; and the political 

vathering of British ministers designated by this 
itle, which is now in progress in London, ought 
o be no exception to this rule. In the moulding 
»f the structure of the Commonwealth, Canada by 
eason of her older standing as an organized so- 
iety, her greater wealth and population, and her 
oser proximity to the mother country, has al- 
ways been able to exercise a more puissant influ- 
nce than any other dominion. Unfortunately be- 
ause the precarious political position of Mr. 
ackenzie King has impelled him to a foolish 
ecretiveness about the attitude of his government 
o the various issues which have to be faced, and 
because he has sedulously refrained from any at- 
empt to educate public opinion upon these issues, 
or the Canadian people this conference has 
pened in an atmosphere of deep mystification 
bout its objects and possibilities. But there has 
eached the minds of careful observers a dim pre- 
ision that it may shape the lines of political 
leavage in Canada for the next decade, and that 
rom it there may emerge for this Dominion a 
reat political issue which will bear a close 
arallel to the issue which since 1918 has invaded 
e politics of the United States. It is reasonably 
imple and clear: Is Canada to assume a fair 
are of the burdens of the great Commonwealth 
p which she has hitherto given steady adherence, 
ris she to take advantage of her geographical 
tuation and relapse into a particularist isolation 
hich its advocates commend as carefree and its 
ities deride as unworthily selfish? 
There have always been in Canada perfervid 
pporters of a creed of nationalist isolation, but 
ey have greatly increased in number since 1914, 
d today, although only a few bolder spirits dare 
penly to advocate a complete severance of the 
with Britair, they are pressing their views upon 
he Canadian public with greater vigor and frank- 
ss than ever before. They include, except for a 
ender minority, the whole French-Canadian race, 
itself almost one-third of the total population, 
€ great majority of the three-quarter million 
ericans who have settled in Canada and sub- 
antial blocs of non-British stocks like the Ger- 
ans of Waterloo county in Ontario, and Ruthen- 
, Scandinavian and Bohemian colonies in the 
st. And in support of a doctrine of nationalist 
lation which is scarcely distinguishable from the 
eed of Senator Hiram Johnson and his allies, the 
n-British groups in Canada find themselves 
cked by a number of important political figures 
id influential papers of irreproachable British 
htecedents. The motives which animate the pro- 


ponents of this policy are varied and in some cases 
not praiseworthy. What modern psychologists 
term an “inferiority complex” afflicts a certain ele- 
ment in Canada; perhaps unfortunate in some of 
their contacts with British people, they hecome ob- 
sessed with the notion that they are despised as 
“mere colonials’ and feel that an assertion of 
complete political autonomy is needed to terminate 
this obloquy. 

But to reinforce this group there has developed 
since the war a body of opinion which has be- 
come fearful of the British connection on the per- 
fectly honest and intelligible ground that it may 
become fatal to the great political experiment in- 
volved in the Act of Confederation in 1867. They 
argue that a war imposed upon Canada by the Brit- 
ish connection has left her burdened with a legacy 
of debt and taxation which has halted material 
development and checked the flow of immigration 
necessary for the profitable and efficient use of the 
huge physical plant acquired in the pre-war years. 
They point to the disturbing phenomenon of a 
southward tide of immigration which is not bal- 
anced by the present rate of inflow, and they con- 
tend that immigrants fleeing from the broils and 
travail of Europe will see no safe sanctuary in a 
country whose political ties make it liable to peri- 
odical immersion in them. They discern the na- 
tional debt climbing higher at each budget, and 
an impost like the sales tax which raises the cost 
of living, and hence increased wages and cost of 
production. 

They see, as further confirmation of this tale 
of woe, that four of the fifteen chartered banks 
have this summer confessed to very serious em- 
barrassments which have ended in the suspension 
of one and the merger of another in a stronger 
institution. The exponents of these views profess 
for the most part a passionate anxiety to preserve 
Canada’s special identity and oppose absorption in 
the United States, but they recall the course of the 
relations between Scotland and England; nothing 
but national poverty and an envious craving for a 
share in the prosperity of a richer neighbor would 
ever have induced a proud and ancient race like 
the Scots to forswear their age-long feud with Eng- 
land and ruefully abandon the separate political 
existence for which they had shed so much blood. 

Many of this school of nationalists hope and 
hold that there will always be a moral unity of the 
British communities which will insure common co- 
operative action at any serious crisis, but they be- 
lieve that this moral unity is endangered by insist- 
ence upon the doctrine of the legal unity of the 
Commonwealth in relation to the outside world. 
They set aside as impracticable the idea of a com- 
mon foreign policy for the Commonwealth as 
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outlined by Mr. Lloyd George in the debate on the 
Irish settlement; in their eyes it is merely a snare 
to entrap the dominions in responsibilities for all 
the policies of Downing Street on the strength of 
a nominal right of consultation which can never 
be effectively exercised, and to load them with an 
increased outlay for armaments, which Canada’s 
impoverished treasury cannot face and which, if 
met by fresh taxation, would soon accelerate the 
inclination to examine the merits of union either 
with the United States or some Pan-American po- 
litical organization. They declare that even if it 
were possible to set up machinery for a truly co- 
operative management of foreign affairs, its oper- 
ations would always involve a serious internal 
strain, and its fruits would always, in Canada at 
least, be exposed to challenge by a powerful minor- 
ity which would reject them. They contend that 
the fate of President Wilson demonstrated the 
impossibility of inducing the non-European democ- 
racies to undertake definite and permanent obliga- 
tions for the restoration and permanent main- 
tenance of the battered fabric of European civili- 
zation; and some of them have been heard to 
acclaim the Republican senators of 1918-20 as the 
wisest body of men on earth. Their ultimate aim 
is the same freedom of action for their country 
in the international field as Sweden and Brazil en- 
joy today, and Sir Lomer Gouin, Mr. King’s Min- 
ister of Justice, has been carrying the matter to 
greater extremities at Geneva by pressing for 
drastic amendments to Article X of the League 
which would, for all practical purposes, eliminate 
the mutual guarantee of territorial integrity. 

Such ebullitions of particularist nationalism nat- 
urally infuriate the Tory Imperialists in Canada, 
who object vociferously even to such experiments 
as a separate Canadian ministry at Washington. 
They regard the British Crown and Parliament as 
the supreme repositories of sovereignty in the 
Commonwealth; they are prepared to render them 
unquestioning loyalty and they are quite content 
to leave to Downing Street the untrammelled con- 
trol of all foreign policy. This school of thought, 
which finds most of its adherents in the ranks of 
the Conservative party, but includes so distin- 
guished a Liberal as Mr. Fielding, the Minister 
of Finance, is socially very powerful, but is 
numerically weak and a declining force. In fact 
it may be dismissed as a negligible factor and the 
real line of cleavage must be sought between the 
national isolationists and a well-defined body of 
liberal opinion which, while repudiating the term 
imperialism and all that it signifies in the mouths 
of the English Amerys and Page Crofts are sin- 
cerely anxious for the perpetuation of a liberal 
commonwealth of the British states on a genuinely 
cooperative basis. 

This idea commands its chief support in the 
Liberal and Progressive parties, and thanks to the 
leadership of Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Meighen, 
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can count upon the allegiance of the more enlighy. 
ened Conservatives. Most of its champions ar 
very severe critics of many British institutions, and 
particularly stern censors of many practices of 
Downing Street, and they want the dominion; 
with their democratic backgrounds and habits oj 
thought to play an energetic and decisive part jy 
a process of administrative.and political democrat. 
zation which has always met with steady resistanc 
at Whitehall. They recall that Canada served tly 
cause of liberal internationalism well in 1921 by 
thwarting the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese al!) 
ance and would fain see her influence exerted 
steadily as a check upon the more illiberal ventures 
of Downing Street. They know that a country 
which has to find an export market for three out 
of every four bushels of wheat that it grows today 
cannot remain scornfully indifferent to the fate of 
the rest of the world, and they feel that Canad 
can exert her strongest and most beneficent jp. 
fluence in the world as a member of the British 
Commonwealth. They realize the serious flaws 
and weaknesses in the present machinery for con. 
sultation and cooperation, and they want the im. 
provements in it which the special constitutional 
conference, planned in 1918 but timorously shelved 
in 1921, was expected to produce. In short, they 
do not want to contract their country out of the 
British Commonwealth but to acquire a larger 
and more effective share in the direction of its 
policy. 

Mr. Mackenzie King need not concern himself 
with the ultra-Imperialists, but at the conference 
he will probably be called upon to make a choice 
of policy which will antagonize either the national 
isolationists or the party which might be styled 
the cooperative liberals. Heretofore he has bent 
all his energies to preserving the friendship of 
both groups; his insistence upon Canada’s diplo- 
matic independence in connection with the halibut 
treaty was a concession to the former, but out of 
deference to the latter he hesitated to carry it to 
its logical conclusion and to eliminate the British 
Colonial Office as the intermediary between King 
George and the Canadian plenipotentiary. Wher 
ever he-has indulged in orations about the need 
for greater autonomy, he has cautiously spiced 
them with grandiloquent tributes to the value of 
the Crown as a link of empire and effusive eulogies 
of individual royal personages. Unfortunately fot 
him the Liberal party of Canada which he leads ‘s, 
like the Democratic party in the United States, 
suffering from the domination in its counsels of 
a solid sectional bloc, which has burdened it with 
a mass of parochial conservatism. Among tht 
French-Canadians to whose votes Mr. King owes 
his present office, the doctrine of nationalist isols 
tion has widespread acceptance, and a fear of tht 
consequences of displeasing Quebec will dispos 
him to conformity with its views. But he will find 
himself perpetually on the horns of a seriou 
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dilemma. Sooner or later, for example, the prob- 
jem of reparations and the Ruhr imbroglio will 
come up in the conference and the Dominion dele- 

tes will be invited to expound their views. 

Today western Canada has just reaped a crop 
ghich, although rust has slightly impaired its 
quality, is the most abundant in its history. Yet 
the movement of grain out of Montreal in Sep- 
tember has this year declined to one-half of the 
yolume shipped in September 1922, the buying 
demand from Europe is weak, the crop as it pours 
down from the prairies is piling up at the head 
of the Great Lakes, and prices, already too low, 
are, as a glut develops, falling on the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange to the dismay of the whole farm- 
ing and mercantile community. And why? Be- 
cause France has for the last three years pursued 
a policy which has made impossible the economic 
recovery of Europe and has left its population un- 
able to pay prices for grain which will give the 
Canadian farmer any margin of profit. Yet the 
press of Quebec, possibly under the impulse of 
judicious subsidies from Paris, has, with the 
notable and honorable exception of M. Henri 
Bourassa’s Le Devoir, been a unit in support of 
French policy, just as practically the whole press 
of English-speaking Canada has been a unit in 
criticizing it. Furthermore Senator Dandurand, 
the government leader in the Senate, not long ago 
made an eloquent speech eulogizing M. Poincaré 
and French policy, and other important politicians 
on the Liberal side have been equally cordial to 


that statesman. 
The Great 
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When, however, the Dominion delegates are in- 
vited to express their views upon these arresting 
problems, what is Mr. King to say? Is he to 
risk offending Quebec, which has been educated to 
believe that M. Poincaré deserves the support of 
every human being of French blood, by backing 
Mr. Baldwin in his plans to checkmate him, or is 
he to refuse countenance to these plans and thereby 
expose himself to the charge that he is damaging 
the material interests of Canada? The Ruhr ques- 
tion indeed provides am acid test of the different 
attitudes of Canadian groups to international prob- 
lems. The national isolationists hold that it can 
be neglected with impunity and that France should 
not be interfered with, while the advocates of 
Canadian cooperation in the tasks of the British 
Commonwealth want Canadian influence to be 
vigorously exercised in favor of an equitable settle- 
ment which will permit the restoration of indis- 
pensable markets. The British government must 
be profoundly disturbed at the portent of the pol- 
icy of “benevolent aloofness” which many of his 
supporters prescribe for Mr. King, but if it is 
developed at the conference they will of a cer- 
tainty sit back and allow Mr. Bruce of Australia, 
or Mr. Massey of New Zealand to challenge it. 
Mr. King will then resort to a Fabian policy and 
plead that he must consult his Parliament. To it, 
and thence to the Canadian electorate the decision 
will be shifted, and the result may be a bitter elec- 
tion, a healthful realignment in Canada’s political 
life, and a dangerous internal crisis for the British 
Commonwealth. J. A. STEVENSON. 


Discovery: 


Sanderson and the New Spirit in Education 


HEN Sanderson first came to Oundle 
W his ideas seem to have differed from the 
normal scholastic opinion of his time 
mainly in his conviction of the interestingness and 
attractiveness of real scientific work for many 
types of boys whom the established classical and 


stylistic mathematical teaching failed to grip. He 


a developed these new aspects of school work and 


his earliest success lay in the fact that he got a 
higher percentage of boys interested and active in 
school work than was usual elsewhere and that 
the report of this and the report of his wholesome 
and stimulating personality spread into the world 
of anxious parents. But it early became evident 
to him that the new subjects necessitated methods 
of handling in vivid contrast to the methods stereo- 


m typed for the classical and mathematical courses. 


There have been three chief phases in the his- 
tory of educational method in the last five cen- 
turies, the phase of compulsion, the phase of com- 


petition, and the phase of natural interest. They 
overlap and mingle. Mediaeval teaching being 
largely in the hands of celibates, who had acquired 
no natural understanding of children and young 
people and who found them extremely irritating, 
irksome or exciting, was stupid and brutal in the 
extreme. Young people were driven .along a 
straight and narrow road to a sort of prison of 
dusty knowledge by teachers about as distressed 
as themselves. The mediaeval school went on to 
the chant of rote-learning with an accompaniment 
of blows, insults and degradations of the dunce- 
cap type. The Jesuit schools, to which the British 
public schools owe so much, sought a human motive 
in vanity and competition; they turned to rewards, 
distinctions and competitions. Sir Francis Bacon 
recommends them justly as the model schools of 
his time. The class-list with its pitiless relegation 
of two-thirds of the class to self-camgcious medio- 
crity and dufferdom was the symbol of this 
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second, slightly more enlightened phase. ‘The 
school of the rod, gave place to the school of the 
class-list. 

By the end of the eighteenth century school- 
masters were beginning to realize what most 
mothers know by instinct, that there is in all chil- 
dren a curiosity, a drive to know, an impulse to 
learn, that is available for educational ends and 
has still to be properly exploited for educational 
ends. It is not within our present scope to discuss 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and the other great pioneers 
in the third phase of education. Nearly all chil- 
dren can be keenly interested in some subject and 
there are some subjects that appeal to nearly all 
children. Directly you cease to insist upon a par- 
ticular type of achievement in a particular line of 
attainment, directly your school gets out of the 
narrow lane and moves across open pasture, it 
goes forward of its own accord. The class-list 
and the rod, so necessary in the dusty fury of the 
lane, cease to be necessary. In the effective real- 
ization of this Sanderson was a pioneer. 

For a time he let the classical and literary work 
of the school run on upon the old competition- 
compulsion, class-list lines. For some years he 
does not seem to have realized the possibility of 
changes in these fields. But from the first in his 
mechanical teaching and very soon in mathematics, 
the work ceased to have the form of a line of 
boys all racing to acquire an identical parcel of 
knowledge, and took on the form more and more 
of clusters of boys surrounding an attractive prob- 
lem. There grew up out of the school science a 
periodic display, the Science Conversazione, in 
which groups of youngsters displayed experiments 
and collections they had cooperated to produce. 
Later on a Junior Conversazione developed. These 
Conversaziones show the Oundle spirit in its most 
typical expression. Sanderson derived much from 
the zeal and interest these groups of boys dis- 
played. He realized how much finer and how 
much more fruitful was the mutual stimulation of 
a common end than the vulgar effort for a class 
place. The clever boy under a class-list system 
loves the shirker and the dullard who make the 
running easy, but a group of boys working for a 
common end display little patience with shirking. 
The stimulus is much more intimate and it grows. 
Jones minor is told to play up, exactly as he is 
told to play up in the playing field. 

In the summer term the Conversazione in its 
fully developed form took up a large part of the 
energy of the school. Says the official life: 


All the senior boys in the school were eligible for this 
work, the only qualification necessary being a willingness 
to work and to sacrifice some, at least, of one’s free time. 
There was never any dearth of willing workers, the 
total number often exceeding two hundred. The chief 
divisions of the Conversazione were: Physics and Me- 
chanics; Chemistry; Biology; and Workshops. <A boy 
who volunteered to help was left free to choose which 
branch he would adopt. Having chosen, he gave his 
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name to the master in charge; if he had any particula; 
experiment in view, he mentioned it, and if suitable, ;; 
was allotted to him. If he had no suggestion, an ¢,. 
periment was suggested, and he was told where informs. 
tion could be obtained. As a general rule two or thre 
boys worked together at any one experiment. 

Some of the experiments chosen required weeks oj | 
preparation; there was apparatus to be made and fittes 
up, information to be sought and absorbed, so that on 
the final day an intelligent account could be given 1 
any visitor watching the experiment. This work ws 
all done out of school hours. Four or five days before 
Speech Day, ordinary school lessons ceased for thoy 
taking part in the Conversazione; the laboratories, clas. 
rooms and workshops were portioned out so that each 
boy knew exactly where he was to work, and how much 
space he had.- The setting up of the experiments be. 
gan. To any one visiting the school on these particula; 
days it must have seemed in a state of utter confusion 
boys wandering about in all directions apparently under 
no supervision, and often to all appearances with 1 
purpose. A party might be met with a jam-jar and 
fishing-net near the river; others might be found mils 
away on bicycles, going to a place where some particular 
flower might be found. Three or four boys would ap 
pear to be smashing up an engine and scattering its parts 
in all directions, while others could be seen wheeling 
a barrow-load of bricks or trying to mix a hod of mortar, 
Gradually a certain amount of order appeared, som 
experiments were tried and found to work satisfactorily, 
others failed, and investigation into the cause of failure 
had to be carried out. As the final day approached ex- 
citement increased, frantic telegrams were sent to know, 
for example, if the liquid air had been despatched, fre- 
quent visits to the railway-station were made in the 
hopes of finding some parcel had arrived, sometimes it 
was even necessary to motor to Peterborough to pick up 
material which otherwise would arrive too late. A pro- 
gram giving a short description of the experiment or 
exhibit had to pass through the printer’s hands. At 
last everything would be ready; occasionally, but very 
seldom, an experiment had to be abandoned or another 
substituted at the last moment. 


Presently Sanderson began to apply the lessons 
he had learned from grouping boys for scientific 
work to literature and history. Most of us can 
still recall the extraordinary dreariness of school 
literature teaching; the lesson that was a third- 
rate lecture, the note-taking, the rehearsal of trite 
opinions about books unread and authors unknown, 
the horrible annotated editions, the still more hor 
rible textbooks of literature. Sanderson set him- 
self to sweep all this away. A play, he held, was 
primarily to be played, and the way to know and 
understand it was to play it. The boys must be 
cast for parts and learn about the other characters 
in relation to the one they had taken. Questions 
of language and syntax, questions of interpret 
tion, could be dealt with best in relation to the pro 
duction. But most classes had far too many boys 
to be treated as a single theatrical company, ‘%° 
small groups of boys were cast for each part. 
There would be three or four Othellos, three ° 
four Desdemonas or Iagos. They would act their 
parts simultaneously or successively. The thing 
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might or might not ripen into a chosen cast giv- 
ing a costume performance in public. The impor- 
tant thing is that the boys were brought into the 
most active contact possible with the reality of the 
work they studied. ‘The groups discussed stage 
“business” and gestures and the precise stress to 
lay on this or that phrase. The master stood like a 
producer in the auditorium of the Great Hall. Let 
any one compare the vitality of that sort of thing 
with the ordinary lessons from an annotated text- 
book. 

The group system was extended with increasing 
eflectiveness into more and more of the literary 
and historical work. Here the school library took 
the place of the laboratory and was indeed as 
necessary to the effective development of the group 
method. ‘The official life of Sanderson gives a 
typical scheme of operations pursued in the case 
of a form studying the period 1783-1905. The 
subject was first divided up into parts, such as the 
state of affairs preceding the French Revolution; 
the French Revolution in relation to England; the 
industrial system and economic problems general- 
ly; and so on. The form divided up into groups 
and each group selected a part or a section of a 
part for its study. The objective of each group 
was the preparation of a report, illustrated by 
maps, schedules and so forth, upon the section it 
had studied. After a preliminary survey of the 
whole field under the direction of a master, each 
boy followed up the particular matter assigned to 
him by individual reading for a term, supplemented 
when necessary by consultation with the master. 
Then came the preparation of maps and other 
material, the assembling of illuminating quotations 
from the books studied, the drafting of the group’s 
report, the discussion of the report. In some cases 
where the group was in disagreement there would 
be a minority report. 

It might be thought that the departmentalizing 
of the subject among groups would mean that the 
knowledge would accumulate in pockets, but this 
was not the case. A boy who has been preparing 
maps of the Napoleonic military campaigns may 
find the liveliest interest in another who has been 
following the history of the same period from the 
point of view of sea power. There was indeed 
a very considerable amount of interchange and 
when it came to facing external examiners and test- 
ing the general knowledge attained, the Oundle 
boys were found to compare favorably with boys 
who had been drummed in troops through com- 
plete histories of the chosen period. 

This group system of work had arisen natural- 
ly out of the conditions of the new laboratory 
teaching and it had been developed for the sake 
of its educational effectiveness, but as it grew it 
become more and more evident to Sanderson that 
its effects went far beyond mere intellectual attain- 
ment. It marked a profound change in the spirit 
of the school. It was not only that the spirit of 
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cooperation had come in. That had already been 
present on the cricket and football fields. But the 
boys were working to make something or to state 
something and not to gain something. It was the 
spirit of creation that now pervaded the school. 

And he perceived too that the boys he would 
now be sending out into the world must needs 
carry that creative spirit with them and play a 
very different part from the ambitious star boys 
who went on from a training under the older meth- 
ods. They would play an as yet incalculable part 
in redeeming the world from the wild orgy of com- 
petition that was now afflicting it. In one of his 
very characteristic sermons he gave his ripened 
conception of this side of his work. He had been 
speaking, perhaps with a certain idealization, of 
the old craftsmen’s guilds. The school, he de- 
clared, was to be no longer an arena but a guild. 
For what was a guild? 


A community of co-workers and no competition, that 
was its idea. It is all based on the system of apprentice- 
ships and co-workers. The apprentices helped the masters 
in every way they could; even the masters were grouped 
together for mutual assistance and were called assistants. 
The company was a mystery or guild of craftsmen and 
dealers, and their aim was to produce good craftsmen 
and good dealers. 

Today in these days of renascence we return to the 
aim and methods of the guilds. Boys are to be appren- 
tices and master-workers and co-workers. In a com- 
munity this needs must be. We are called to a definite 
work, all who are privileged to attend here, staff and 
boys alike—the work of infusing life into the boys com- 
mitted to our care. Nor can any one stand out of this 
and seek work elsewhere. Nemesis sets in for all who 
try to live for themselves alone. They may try to work 
—but their work is sterile. The community calls for 
the energies and activities of all. We are beginning to 
learn something of what this means. It does not mean 
an abandonment oi the best methods of the past. But it 
does mean that we have to concern ourselves with the 
pressing needs and problems of today, and join in the 
work. 

The working of these ideas is well seen already in 
the outdoor life of the school. We see it in the new 
work in the library, and we see it as clearly as in any- 
thing in the preparation for a Conversazione. No more 
valuable training can be given than this last, well worth 
all the many kinds of sacrifice it entails. From it, at any 
rate, the spirit of competition is, I think, altogether re- 
moved. Boys, we believe, set forth to do their work as 
well as they possibly can—but not to beat one an- 
other.... I dwell upon these things because we hope 
that all boys will become workers at last, with interest 
and zeal, in some part of the field of creation and in- 
quiry, which is the true life of the world. It is from 
such workers, investigators, searchers, the soul of the 
nation is drawn. We will first of all transform the life 
of the school, then the boys, grown into men—and girls 
from their schools grown into women—whom their 
schools have enlisted into this service, will transform the 
life of the nation and of the whole world. 


H. G. WELLs. 


(To be continued) 
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October 17, 1923 


From the Oklahoma Front 


HE great Ku Klux war in Oklahoma has 
| come to at least a temporary lull. Both 
sides have abandoned the appeal to armed 
force which had made it seem likely that the elec- 
tion day last week would turn the state into a 
battlefield; and the scene of the fight has now been 
transferred to the courts. Governor Walton, 
smashingly defeated by the voters on the question 
whether the legislature should be empowered to 
meet on its own call, to impeach him, has secured 
a temporary order preventing the state election 
board from certifying the returns, and will follow 
this with an attempt to have the courts declare the 
vote illegal. 

But even if he wins on this point, he is reprieved 
only until December 6. When he sought to pre- 
vent the election of October 2, he announced a vote 
on the same question for the later date. It seems 
certain that on that day or any other, last week’s 
verdict will be repeated. The state assembly will 
then meet and impeach him; the Senate will try 
him; and if even one-fifth of the charges against 
him should be proved, he will be dismissed from 
ofice and his political career will sputter in- 
gloriously out. 

Meanwhile, the state remains as it has been for 
weeks past, an armed camp. That bloodshed has 
been averted thus far seems more and more a 
miracle, the longer one studies the situation. Both 
sides in this quarrel which has split the state from 
top to bottom, as the border states were split dur- 
ing our Civil War, have literally thousands of 
armed men at their command. The hotel lobbies 
swarm with members of the Governor’s Praetorian 
Guard of gunmen, of whom he boasts (probably 
with some exaggeration) that he has 22,000. In 
the secret bars where corn-liquor flows as freely 
as ever it did when Volstead was just somebody 
from Minnesota, it is the delight of these gentle- 
men to stir their drinks with the barrels of the 
six-shooters which by their own confession they 
use so happily and well. 

In the confused and complex situation in Okla- 
homa a few important facts need to be made clear. 
They are: 


1. Governor Walton is fighting the Ku Klux Klan, 
and it needs to be fought. It has attained greater con- 
trol in his state than in any other except perhaps Texas. 
It includes in its ranks scores of state, county and 
municipal officials, and unquestionably has a majority 
of the present lower house of the legislature. It is in 
politics for all it is worth—and there are.no limits to 
its ambitions. 

2. On the other hand, it is impossible to believe 
that Governor Walton is sincere in his fight, or that 
it is anything else than a political weapon with which 


to recuperate his shattered prestige at home and perhaps 
create for himself a national reputation. His hostility 
to the hooded gentry is both extremely sudden, and ¢,. 
tremely recent; and was preceded by an attitude {, 
from antagonistic. There is excellent evidence that |» 
himself once took the first step toward membership iy 
the Klan, his application being rejected. When » 
anti-Klan bill was introduced into the legislature, }j 
adherents—then both numerous and powerful—gave jt 
no support (it received, in fact, but three votes). Mos 
of the brutal acts of Klan members which he has recent. 
ly made public were committed from a year to two 
years ago, whereas the Governor’s campaign is a tropical 
summer growth of the past few months. 

3. The progressive farmer-labor group which pu 
Walton in office has turned against him almost to ; 
man, and is aiding the fight for his impeachment. 

4. It must be admitted, however, that this is in its 
central impetus a Ku Klux fight. Without the strength 
of the Invisible Empire it probably could never have 
been won. 

5. A majority of the plain people of the state ar 
unquestionably against both Walton and the Klan. At 
the moment, they regard the Governor as the worse 
evil, and are aiding the Klan’s effort to unseat him. But 
with Walton out of the way, I believe an anti-Klan 
movement will start among the common citizens. | 
believe such a movement has a good chance of electing 
a legislature which will pass an “unmasking” law and 
thereby destroy the Klan’s greatest source of power. 


To understand the complicated tangle of Okla 
homa affairs, it is necessary to know something of 
the state itself. Socially, it is a curious mixture 
of the old South, the pioneer West, and hustling 
modern Rotary Club Babbittism. It has been 2 
state only since 1907 and retains many of the 
crudities of territorial days. Its first settlers were 
tenant-farmers from the South, who rented land 
from the Indians. Their children, legally barred 
from the redmen’s schools, found learning almost 
impossible, and this handicap is reflected in cond: 
tions even today. Only six states spend less per 
capita on their schools; none has a poorer average 
attendance. 

While the farm population has lived from hand 
to mouth and for the past year or two has been 
virtually beggared, the discovery of oil in the state 
has brought enormous riches to another element 
in the community (including, by the way, many 
Indians who had been thrust aside upon the arid 
land which was erroneously thought to be wort!- 
less). The oil fields have duplicated many of the 
conditions of the gold rush days in the old 
West—particularly, open and flagrant gambling 
drunkenness and prostitution. Highway robbery, 
which is affectionately known to Oklahomans 3 
“hijacking,” has also flourished. 

It has been, in short, a society where the strong 
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ave done pretty much what they pleased, and the 
ak have had to grin and bear it. Many things 
ave been accepted philosophically which in the 
ast would create universal spasms of horror. 
Valton’s own case, for instance, is put on a some- 
hat different footing when you know that of Okla- 
oma’s five governors, four have been threatened 
ith impeachment (the fifth served during the war 
riod) and four out of five have either called 
ut the militia or been on the point of doing so. 
Into this semi-frontier state, two years ago, 
~me the Ku Klux Klan. It preached its usual 
nessage Of hatred—-specializing on Catholics, Jews 
nd Negroes, though it is interesting to note that 
Oklahoma it has committed practically no hos- 
ile act against any of these three stock enemies. 
he deeds of violence which, despite the denials 
»f its leaders, are generally attributed to the Klan, 
re usually directed against persons accused of 
bootlegging and similar crimes, or of sexual im- 
morality. (There is a good deal of evidence, by 
he way, that some of the members of these whip- 
bing parties are themselves sadistic degenerates. ) 
s is the case in the Klan in other states, a vicious 
pnd depraved minority in the community has be- 
ome a vicious minority in the Klan, and has used 
he cowardly disguise, and the even more coward- 
y ratio of five or six Klansmen to one victim, in 
order to pay off personal grudges. 

The situation which Governor Parker of Louisi- 
ana recently explained to the writer as existing 
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by n his state, undoubtedly holds true in Oklahoma. 

Many upright and well-meaning citizens have 
)kla Mjoined the Klan, usually under a misapprehension 
g of mas to what it is really trying to do—or at least, as 
ture ito what is being done in its name. Politicians have 
tling MMjoined it as they do fraternal organizations, to 
en afmhelp make votes. Business men have come in, hop- 


the Ming to secure the trade of their fellow knights. 


were J Many have enrolled because “everybody was doing 
land Mit,” because they feared ostracism if they stayed 
rred Mout. In some communities, citizens have joined 
nost M¥because of a determination to put an end to boot- 
ndi- eggers’ activities; in others, the credulous have 


Pet Mbeen frightened with stories of Bolshevist plots, 
“8° fof Catholic or Jewish conspiracies to overturn the 

government. Many a citizen has come to believe, 
and iin this post-war period, that the world is bound 
for destruction, and that no one is seeking to pre- 


ate vent it. At just the right moment, along comes 
cat Mithe Klan and says “We are!” 

x Probably most of the men who have joined from 
‘ the motives suggested do not mask, nor ride at 
re night (except in the old South, against Negroes). 
1 Probably it is true, too, that some of the better 


element have resigned from the order on learning 
'8 HBof the horrible and bestial deeds their fellow- 
members were committing. Unhappily, it is im- 
possible in the poisonous atmosphere of distrust 
and lies which the Klan creates, to say how far 
"8 Bi this is the fact. In Oklahoma one man after an- 
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other tells you that he has never belonged, or that 
he has resigned. Your lips smile acquiescence, but 
in your heart is doubt. The man who abuses the 
Klan most loudly may be an agent provocateur 
trying to draw you out, and into trouble; the inno- 
cent third party in the Pullman smoker who over- 
hears your casual statement to a friend, may be 
noting you down for “discipline.” The Klan, ac- 
cording to excellent sources of information, spe- 
cifically advises its members to lie if they are asked 
the pointblank question as to membership. The 
Klansman’s oath is certainly incompatible with 
honest service as a state official, yet hundreds of 
men have sworn these conflicting fealties and 
soothed their consciences, when they have any, by 
Heaven knows what elaborate casuistry. Among 
these rank growths of dishonesty and dishonor, it 
is inevitable that American democratic principles 
should sicken and die. 

To master such a situation and restore sanity 
and liberty is a work which both needs great 
qualities in the man who would undertake it and, 
successfully done, would make him a national 
figure almost in a day. To understand why Walton 
has failed so tragically in this, you must under- 
stand the man himself. 

This Governor is, I should say, an excellent 
representative of the wrong sort of leader, with 
whom the progressive movement in America is so 
often cursed. He is forty-two years old, and so 
far as an interviewer can discover, not in any way 
a particularly distinguished figure. He is thick 
set, of medium height, with college-cut brown hair, 
the rounded, fleshy face of the politician, large, 
protuberant eyes, and a weak mouth which by a 
nervous habit he draws into a straight line of great 
firmness for a moment until he forgets and lets 
it go slack again. 

Walton came to Oklahoma a few years ago; 
and was presently made commissioner of public 
works, and then mayor of Oklahoma City, the 
state capital. He appears to have filled both these 
ofices fairly well. As mayor, he was markedly 
friendly to labor, particularly during the course 
of a serious strike among packing house employees. 

Eighteen months ago, the Progressive move- 
ment was strong in Oklahoma, as it was in every 
other agricultural state of the Middle West. 
Under the title of the Farmer-Labor Reconstruc- 
tion League, an amalgamation was effected among 
the State Federation of Labor, the Farmers’ 
Union, the Farm-Labor Union, the United Mine 
Workers, and the four Railroad Brotherhoods. It 
adopted a platform not markedly different from 
that of the Nonpartisan League in North Dakota, 
and looked around for a candidate to head its 
state ticket. Walton had a good record and a fair- 
ly good presence, other applicants were scarce, and 
so, in hasty, hurrah fashion, he was given the 
nomination. 

He ran in the primary as a Farmer-Labor 
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Democrat (the Oklahoma constitution forbids 
new political parties, and the state is of course 
normally Democratic). The Klan had a candi- 
date, and Walton defeated him, but displayed at 
that time no great animosity toward the hooded 
organization. Indeed, Klan speakers addressed 
Klan meetings in Walton’s behalf. 

The Farmer-Labor candidate made a “whirl- 
wind” campaign, addressed strictly to the under 
dog, promising him various forms of economic 
and political relief for his manifold troubles. 
Walton earned the sobriquet of “Jazz Band Jack”’ 
by touring the state in an automobile train, ac- 
companied by a group of musicians who uttered 
such dulcet and harmonious breath as the en- 
raptured ranchers had never heard. 

Before Walton had been governor very long 
his working class friends began to be alarmed. 
Apparently His Excellency had decided to kick his 
ladder out from under him and proceed to new 
heights alone. He sold his modest frame house 
on a side street and bought a $48,000 mansion in 
a fashionable section where collarless farmer- 
laborites got a chilly reception from the butler 
when they called to see their comrade, Governor 
Jack. His supporters were also rendered uneasy 
by a series of stories which began to be circulated 
regarding the Governor. It was learned that 
Walton toward the close of the campaign made 
large cash deposits in a building and loan associa- 
tion, in his own name. Where this money came 
from was unexplained then and is unexplained to- 
day. It was further learned that the big oil in- 
terests had contributed heavily to his campaign 
fund, one such gift having been stated to exceed 
$70,000. (The gubernatorial office pays $4,500 
a year.) In the past, permitting prisoners to buy 
their way out of the penitentiary has been more 
or less a recognized industry in Oklahoma; so the 
Governor’s friends were perturbed when he began 
pardoning men right and left. In at least one 
case, $5,000 was paid to an underling in the state 
administration by the father of a convict on the 
understanding that his son would be pardoned— 
which he was. Ugly stories were also heard about 
the administration of the state “revolving fund” 
which guarantees security to bank depositors and 
which affords an almost limitless opportunity for 
graft. 

Equally serious was Walton’s tendency toward 
open repudiation of the party which had put him 
into power, and its principles. He began to re- 
assure his hearers in speeches that he was “no 
radical” and would have no truck with “radical- 
ism.” Bitterest blow of all was his removal of 
George Wilson, a wheelhorse of the Farmer- 
Labor Reconstruction League, from the presi- 
dency of the State Agriculture and Mining College 
at Stillwater, the farmers’ darling school. He 
had appointed Wilson to this post only a short 
time before, under the strongest sort of pressure 
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from the leaders of the progressive organization, 
He removed him, the whole state believes, at th, 
instance of the American Legion, which in thi, 
instance practically identified itself with the k, 
Klux Klan. The technical charges were flimsy, th. 
most serious being that Wilson had appointed ; 
socialist on the faculty, and another in the college’, 
executive personnel. 

Despite this incident, Walton had not maj 
himself popular with the Klan. Their hostiliz 
was in part based on the sort of charges I hay. 
enumerated, and in part on the belief, which noy 
seems erroneous, that Walton is a radical, that |. 
represents the under dog. The Klan is agains 
the under dog on principle. The next regula; 
session of the legislature does not take place until 
January 1925, and therefore the Klan, working 
through its majority in the lower house (and up. 
doubtedly aided by some non-Klan citizens), began 
the fight for a new law permitting the Assembly 
to convene itself for impeachment purposes with. 
out the consent of the Governor. How strong 
was the Klan’s interest in the effort is indicated 
by the remarks attributed to several legislators op 
the eve of the famous rump session on the Capitol 
steps that it was a choice between going up to be 
shot at by Walton’s troops or staying home to be 
beaten up by the K. K. K. 

Almost synchronous with the impeachment pro- 
ceeding was the Governor’s own great campaign 
against the Invisible Empire, which finally resulted 
in a declaration of martial law throughout the 
state, which was made absolute in three counties. 
Aldrich Blake, who is one of the Governor’s most 
loyal henchmen and money raisers, explains that 
his great impulsive heart was touched by the piti- 
ful tales of suffering at the hands of the Klan 
and that he determined on martial law as the only 
way to put an end to the brutality of the hooded 
“knights.” Mr. Blake may be right; every man’s 
motives are always mixed, and it is as impossible 
to untangle the strands of purpose in Walton's 
mind as it would be to resolve a goulash into its 
components. I have already said, however, that 
nearly every one in Oklahoma believes Mr. Blake 
is wrong and that the Governor decided, or his 
excellent advisers, Blake and “Pat” Nagle did 
for him, that a fight against the Klan was good 
politics. It would give Walton a new group of 
adherents to take the place of the Farmer-Labor 
Reconstruction League; it would make him 2 
leading figure in the big national fight against 
the Klan which is certain to come in 1924; it 
would enable him to tar all critics with the com- 
mon brush of Klanishness. 

There is no need to recite again the progress 
of the battle. Whatever may be the outcome of 
Walton’s attempt to nullify the election of Octo- 
ber 2, it is virtually sure that he will be defeated 
in any other vote held at an early date. While 
political prophecy is as futile as it is dangerous, 
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believe that should he seek to succeed himself at 
he end of his present term, he will be repudiated. 
he plain people of Oklahoma, in the words of 


local newspaper, want “neither Klan nor King.” 


ation, 
at the 
1 this 


© Ky ircumstances have compelled them to register a 
he hoice between the two, and they have temporarily 
ted 3 

lege’s 

made 

stility 

have 

now HILE tugs, mail boats, revenue cutters 
at he W =: hugging the flanks of the Maure- 
rainst tania, an unmistakable pink face, hatless, 
gular fagfrom which flows an avalanche of white hair, peers 
unti] for a moment over the rail, and vanishes. 


The lounge room is filled with the reclining fig- 


rking 

dun fMures of ocean-greyhound-fanciers, buyers for 
vegan MMacy’s, and the second cousins of. dukes. ‘The 
mbly Mnewspapermen are in a corner, surrounding an 


with [empty chair, around which they push and crowd 


rong (as if it already held an ex-prime minister. ‘What, 
cated MBMr. Chair, is your view of the European situa- 
rs on f™tion?”’ A stir in the lobby, and upon a thin stream 


of gentlemen in black coats arrives an uncommon- 
ly chunky figure. Pencils are poised. What's to 
be the first word? Let's hope it’s a good one. 
Lloyd George advances toward the empty seat, 


pitol 
‘o be 
oO be 














pro- Mand flings the first morsel into the mouths of the 
aign Mhungry press: ‘‘So this is the electrocuting chair!” 
ilted #BGeneral laughter. A good line. Within four 
the hours it’s on every newstand in New York. 
ties, There he is now, at our mercy. The double- 
most [breasted broadcloth overcoat is durable and an- 
that Micient like a cabman’s. ‘The Niagara of hair falls 
piti- to its collar. The eyes are narrowed, puckered to 
Klan M#points of humorous light, inscrutable jewels in a 
only Hsetting of almost boyish pink. He is neither 
»ded Hmoved, nor nervous, nor self-conscious. He is 
an's Mfthoroughly alive; he has always eaten life in huge 
sible. MRchunks, and is still hungry. Questions from re- 
on’s (porters are only little chunks, but worth chewing. 
) its Such easy questions. Slow rollers. He fields 
that (gethem all without an error. The League, Europe, 
lake [ggunemployment, Labor, golf, Wilson. Has he a mes- 
his Mapsage to give to America? No, only here to see 
did Mggthings; yes, the situation is bad; ‘anti-semitism— 
ood Maa YeTy stupid, isn’t it?” “I shall: certainly call 
, of Mepon President Wilson; we worked for five 
ro months together in perfect cordiality and amity;” 
, a fy When I play golf I shan’t have any of the press 
inst eround to watch me.” Instantaneous and perfect 
it [Mectange of mood from question to question: now 
om- Maacasual, now thoughtful, now a touch of reverence, 
suddenly a burst of hearty laughter which shakes 
ess ["'™, which opens wide his mouth, closes his eyes, 
of fgge"d deepens all the little lines which are not just 
to. [ag inkles, but decorations without which he could 
ted Mapoot call his face his own. At last he breaks from 
hile g°S: Under a shower of unanswered questions. 
on We squeeze behind him onto the upper deck. 
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preferred the Klan. But I am convinced that 

once the King question is out of the way, they 

will take steps to break the power of the Klan 

as well—if it has not already fallen of its own 

weight. BRUCE BLIVEN. 
Oklahoma City. 


Enter Lloyd George 


Off the port bow heaves a craft of uncertain type, 
Nassau by name, filled with waving, shouting fig- 
ures, and bearing the placard: ‘““‘Welcome Lloyd 
George—great friend of the Greeks.’’ On board 
it a band is playing, “Yes—we have no—bananas.”’ 
Which no good newspaperman will fail to record. 

On the top deck Mr. Lloyd George and Dame 
Margaret Lloyd George and Miss Megan Lloyd 
George are facing a semi-circle of cameras and a 
frantic chorus of “This way please—Look this 
way!” The head turns, turns, obediently, accurate- 
ly, by fractions of an inch, with growing amuse- 
ment but unchanging calm. The ladies have the 
expression of polite people being prevented from 
catching a train. 

On board the little tug which is to take Mr. 
Lloyd George up the bay the ceremony is re- 
newed, even more frantically. Cries of “Get the 
Missus into this!” “Mr. George! Mr. George!”’ 
“Ask the lady to smile!’”” A man who is not wear- 
ing the silk hat of official welcome gets in front 
of a photographer. “Hey, get out of the way!” 
Somebody nudges the photographer: ‘Don’t you 
know who that is? James J. Davis, the Secretary 
of Labor.” “Hey, Secretary, out of the way!” 

Mr. Lloyd George is sitting in the tug’s cabin, 
with a very large silk hat on his head and a very 
long cigar in his mouth, while his narrowed eyes 
range over the bay. By his side is Commissioner- 
of-Plant-and-Structures Grover Whalen. In the 
background are numerous prominent silk hats, of 
which the most prominent belongs to Charles M. 
Schwab. Mr. Schwab and Mr. Davis are telling 
Mr. Lloyd George some funny stories. The wide 
little shoulders and deep little chest swing back 
and forth as if on hinges, and with them the cigar 
and the white hair, in uncontrollable laughter. 
“That’s good! I say, that’s good!” 

There is lots of time before the reception at 
the City Hall at noon, so the tug passes out 
through the Narrows, and adventures briefly into 
the Atlantic. ‘We are now entering the Hudson 
River,” says Mr. Schwab. Soon the tug turns 
around, and heads up the bay. Mr. Schwab closes 
the window in front of him, but Mr. Lloyd George 
is hardy, and lets the stiff breeze play through his 
back hair, which if it were a bit longer would flap 
like a silver flag. Just below, on deck, the faces 
of the newspapermen stare up at him, straining to 
overhear, straining to catch what words of wis- 
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dom may drop down to them from the great man 
along with the ashes of his cigar. 

But his eyes never are allowed to catch theirs. 
He leans back to chat, he leans forward to ad- 
mire, unconscious of the unofficial audience below 
the salt. He is talking naturally, meditatively, of 
a poem by Southey. Nobody else ever having 
heard of him, the subject is not continued. Some- 
body mentions Ellis Island. Mr. Lloyd George 
does what is known as twinkle. ‘“Geddes—lI say, 
that was a nasty crack.” 

Gulls veer about the tug. ‘There are seagulls 
all the world over.” New geographical items 
come into sight. “Very impressive.”” Mr. Whalen 
is acting as barker. Mr. Whalen, very tall, with 
a black mustache and of course a silk hat, looks 
like a stage villain gone good, very good, good 
enough to go to everybody’s wedding, and always 
dressed for it. “That is Brooklyn,” says Mr. 
Whalen. “I see,” says Mr. Lloyd George. ‘This 
is Staten Island, which is completely surrounded by 
water,” says Mr. Whalen. “I see,” says Mr. 
Lloyd George. The skyscrapers of lower New 
York remind him of “‘a mediaeval fortress.” As 
the Statue of Liberty comes nearer, the cameras 
begin to get ready. Quietly, without anyone’s 
noticing it, Mr. Lloyd George removes his hat, 
so that by the time the oversized Goddess of 
Liberty is within the range of reverence, and the 
faded green patches on her drapery are visible, he 
is found to be appropriately bareheaded. Along- 
side comes a boatload of patriotic Welsh-Amer- 
icans, waving their hats. Among them is an old 
lady dressed Welsh fashion, with a curious steeple 
hat, which she does not wave. Mr. Lloyd George 
waves his, for the 986,oooth time. 

We are approaching the Battery. We all watch 
the crowds standing four and five deep. Mr. Lloyd 
George leans from the cabin to exchange remarks 
in a musical, exact voice with a young Welshman. 
The original Gaelic. It sounds like a kind of Ox- 
ford Yiddish, only more foreign. A young lady 
reporter, who has been watching her chance, 
dashes up to the cabin, stands on tiptoe, and asks 
Miss Megan: “Do you like to dance?” 

Thousands surround the pier, line Broadway. 
From the nineteenth floor comes fluttering down a 
confetti of torn vouchers and shredded ticker tape. 
Cheers and cheers as Mr. Lloyd George passes 
by in an open car, on his feet, waving, bowing, 
smiling. A quarter of a mile away one can see the 
pin point of white which is his uncovered head 
disappear under the gloom of the elevated. 

Once more, in the sombre corridors of the Wal- 
dorf, the newspapermen gather to wait for the 
great man to talk to them. Handsome waiters 
slip past them through a forbidden door with 
trays of tea. Mr.’ Lloyd George comes out, we hur- 
ry after him. Four of us suddenly find ourselves 
alone with him in an elevator. As it takes us 
down only one flight, there is time to do just one 
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thing. We shake hands with him by turn, not to, 
ceremoniously. It would not have been surpris; 
to hear him say: ‘My name is Lloyd George.” 

In the big gilt room he is ‘hemmed in agai, 
Every one leans forward with his own favorite 
questions, and the questions trip over each othe 
and fall headlong and some of them never get ty 
their feet at all. The serious ones about the Balj. 
win Cabinet and the Ruhr and the Versaill., 
Treaty are poor seconds to jokes about how th 
band played for him, “How dry I am” and th, 
Bananational Anthem. Mr. Lloyd George pr. 
pared himself for coming here by reading Babbi 
and Main Street. “Brilliantly written—brillian, 
ly.” “Liberal reunion? Yes I think it is coming, 
Yes, like all good things, it is coming’”—with a gly 
twinkle as legible as large print. The head which 
will inevitably be described as “‘leonine” turn; 
from questioner to questioner; the eyes which s 
many will refer to as “magnetic” open suddenly 
wide and a new battery of furrows stands’ out on 
his forehead. Here again is the morning's light. 
ning change from convulsive laughter to a medita. 
tive restraint, from confidential frankness to the 
easy smile of one who likes to prove that no ques. 
tion can be embarrassing. Here is abnormal sen. 
sitiveness combined with very little of the softer 
thing we know as feeling; here, with a heart at 
bottom not easily touched, are the subtlest anten. 
nae to intercept the wireless messages that travel 
from mind to mind. Here are infinite self-pos. 
session and zest, charm and cunning, readiness, 
courage, quickness, and other qualities answerable 
to a sort of animal sixth sense, all of thém pointed 
in no particular direction, but responding marvel- 
ously to the winds of circumstance. 

Some. hours later a dense crowd is watching 
outside the Music Box Revue. Motorcycle cops 
suddenly dash madly ahead. A big limousine 
roars by, and there is a flash of white on 
the back seat. Cheers. A detective is stand- 
ing on the running board. Something strikes his 
hat and splashes into fragments. In a second the 
car is gone. On the pavement are some little things 
which weren't there before. 

Eggshells. 
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From the Foreign Policy Association 


IR: Some of your readers, I am sure, will be interested in: 
symposium under the auspices of the Foreign Policy Asse 
ciation, at which important elements necessary to any fund 
mental plan submitted for the Bok Peace Award will be discussed 
Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick, formerly Under-Secretary General 
of the League of Nations, will speak on International Organize 
tion; and Mr. Charles Hodges, Assistant Professor, Foreign Tra¢e, 
New York University, on the International Control of Raw Ms 
terials. Mr. Hodges has a very interesting set of charts whic 
he will use to illustrate his talk, and there will be every opper 
tunity for questions and discussion. 

The meeting will be held Thursday, October 18th, at t 
Engineering Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street, New York, 
at 8:15 p. m. Tickets (s0 cents) may be had at F. P. A. head 
quarters, 9 East 45th Street. 


New York City. CurisTINA MERRIMAN, Secretary. 
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Miss Wycherly’s Pirandello 


Floriani’s Wife, by Luigi Pirandello, translated by Ann 
prague MacDonald. Greenwich Village Theatre. Oc- 
ober I, 1923. 


OME Prima Meglio di Prima, the play of Piran- 
dello’s that Miss Margaret Wycherly has produced 
4s Floriani’s Wile, continues the theme of reality and 
ynreality that underlay Six Characters in Search of an 
Author. Don Camillo Zonchi and his sister, as the season 
approaches, want to hurry out of their house the convales- 
cent whose presence might annoy new lodgers. This 
woman, Vanna Floriani, has tried to kill herself but has 
been saved by her husband, Dr. Floriani, who, after thir- 
teen years’ separation, came to her when he heard that 
she was at death’s door. One of Vanna’s lovers, the judge, 
comes seeking her again; he has thrown up his career and 
his family to follow her; he asks her to come with him. 
Her husband enters. As they talk the story appears, her 
fight from her husband because of his unbearable excesses, 
her passing from man to man, her desperation at last. 
The judge begs her to come away. One name, she says 
te Floriani, she has longed in vain to hear him speak, Livia, 
their daughter. For their daughter’s sake, Floriani at 
length decides, she must return with him. For her daugh- 
ter’s sake, though never to be known by her, she returns. 
In the second act the anniversary of the first wife’s death 
has arrived, the date the father has invented for the girl. 
Three masses will be said for the dead woman’s soul; the 
young girl lives on her mother’s holy memory. And the 
lie of all this, together with the gap between their ex- 
perience, stands between Vanna and her daughter. The 
old aunt returns after six years’ absence and is forced to 
become a party to the lie. The living woman, the dead 
woman, even Vanna is lost between her former and her 
present self; which of the truth is she? what is reality 
and what is fiction? Pirandello is asking, as he did in 
Henry the Fourth, in the Six Characters in Search of 
an Author, and almost everywhere else. Vanna expects 
to be the mother of another child. The third act opens. with 
the return of Vanna and Floriani from the far-off place 
where they have gone for the birth. They bring a daughter 
with them. Vanna, stung by Livia’s taunts, tells her the 
truth. The girl faints with horror and shock. Floriani 
crying that Vanna has ruined everything orders her away 
again. She goes, but not as before, for she takes this time 
her daughter with her; and the meaning of the title reap- 
pears, as it has done off and on through the play, “as at 
first and better than at first,” as it once was and better. 
Miss Wycherly playéd this elaborate and varied role 
with great security and thought. Her first act and espe- 
cially her second she held to the depths of her own fine in- 
sight, with a better voice, even, and better vowels, than of 
old, and with an encouraging lack of the excessive manner- 
isms, that shaking her knees, rapping her feet about, wob- 
bling her head, and other noticeable but undistinguished 
end confusing small business that marred her performance 
in The Verge and often in Back to Methuselah. In the 
last act Miss Wycherly was good enough, but not so good 
as before, due considerably no doubt to the play. The 
sharp final turn and the end of Come Prima Meglio di 
Prima—changed slightly in the English version but not 
at all essentially—involves a great slump in its effect. The 
play ends flatly, almost casually, though the idea behind the 
conclusion is good enough; the final impression is one of 
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formlessness. Miss Mary Hone has not, as a young ac- 
tress, very much fluidity as yet; her transitions are abrupt, 
even physically so, and not flexible enough; but she under- 
stands her part of the daughter; she knows the young 
idealism and hardness of the girl, the distorted relation to 
her mother, the pride and the tragic waves of feeling, 
the ironic purity and passionate narrowness of youth. Not 
many beginners on our stage could do what the play would 
go flat without, hold up an end so well as Miss Hone does 
against Miss Wycherly’s intense pressure and intelligence. 
Miss Eustace, partly because of, rather than in spite of, a 
courageous natural comicality, made nearly all the aunt 
convincing and searching. The men were all! bad. 

But the main interest of this venture at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre is of course the play, another Pirandello 
to observe. Come Prima Meglio di Prima is at bottom 
as abstract in theme as last year’s Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, but the plan of it, the characters and situa- 
tion, are not so fantastic or striking. It has less theatrical 
invention, much less of a world and picture of its own, 
less visual magnetism. But it has the same dazzling se- 
quence of natural reactions, one following on another and 
pattered out by the characters with what seems to be an 
inexhaustible ease and fecundity. Pirandello’s plays, like 
many modern dramas, appear to be realistic science; but 
they escape sterility by keeping over everything, however 
exact its psychology and realism may be, the light of in- 
explicability and slight surprise, the poetic mystery, that 
arises from the abysms of human personality. And with 
what facile profundity he makes us feel that a situation 
follows from the thoughts and emotions he presents, instead 
of being got up to express them! And in the midst of these 
scenes, with what dramatic progression—well labelled too, 
as they pass—the milestones in his scheme are achieved! 
Pirandello on the whole lacks pathos, except for that pathos 
that darkens the larger and universal nature of human 
things; his people are able to reveal themselves so well and 
with such fluent stress that we are moved more by the 
things that happen in them than by what happens to them. 
Except in great poetic drama I know of no people who 
are so exact and inevitable about themselves as his people 
are; but the excitement that they stir in us—and in groups 
they are deeply moving—has not so much an individual 
warmth and tinge as it has a light shining on it that is 
cerebral, precise, macabre, tragic, and ironical all together. 

Form Pirandello comes often very near to lacking, 
form in the highest sense, that is, something that belongs to 
the artist’s idea and completes and carries it as his body 
carries him. It is as if Pirandello wrote easily and fast, see- 
ing numberless profound and keen details as they pour 
through his brain, but not always in any final outline against 
his main idea. He suffers often, too, from a certain monotony 
of recognition, seeing the same kind of element in men and 
occasions. But he constantly dilates the region of dramatic 
expression. He engages and absorbs us by details of ex- 
perience always slightly varied from what we know in 
the theatre. And meanwhile his genius shows in the fact 
that, though he may indeed be monotonous sometimes or 
too special in his interest, Pirandello is never dull. You 
may be successful in the theatre by scenes like Pirandello’s, 
or by such rightly dull scenes as that last act in Seventh 
Heaven or the girl’s applauded proposal scene in Mary, 
Mary Quite Contrary, by virtue of genius or of talent; 
one must have talent to know how to be dull, genius to 
know how not to be. 

StarK YouNs. 
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Midwestern Literature 


Midwest Portraits, by Harry Hansen. 
Harcourt Brace and Company. $2.50. 


R. HANSEN’S book reminds one of the distinction 

which must be drawn between the old fashioned 
literary journalist and a much more dashing figure, the 
journalist of literature. Boswell was the father of the 
craft. He followed the leading men of letters in London 
from day to day with a persistence which has become a 
by-word. Mr. Hansen, as literary editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, has occupied a similar position with regard 
to a group of writers and artists in Chicago, and has set 
down with much vividness and spirit what he has seen 
and, more important, what he has heard and felt. 

In his closeness to local conditions Mr. Hansen has had 
the opportunity to study literature in certain of its ele- 
mentary aspects. Among them one of the most important 
is its habitat, the Chicago equivalent of the Mermaid Tav- 
ern, or the Cheshire Cheese. Schlogl’s, the little restaurant 
on Wells Street, will henceforth receive due notice in the 
guide books, and the Seeing Chicago buses will make it a 
port of call, while visitors identify the chairs in which 
Carl Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, Floyd Dell and Ben 
Hecht once tipped back about the table. Mr. Hansen’s 
use of Schlogl’s as his mise-en-scene is a striking evidence 
of the unity of the group which he celebrates, of their 
common participation in a certain experimental daring and 
robust independence in which companionship is an im- 
portant factor. Literature is a social function. The 
tavern, the coffee house, the café are its nurseries. No 
one can tell whether Midwestern Portraits could have 
taken form without Schlogl’s. 

Other centres of influence in Chicago Mr. Hansen 
pictures, and one of them he celebrates as deservedly 
as Schlogl’s itself—the old Daily News building, dating 
from the fire, haunted by memories which make it one of 
the capitals in American literary geography. The Chicago 
Daily News has been a journalistic nurse of literature. 
As Mr. Hansen checks off the names of men and women 
who have sat or still sit at its desks, one realizes how much 
credit is due to the generous interpretation of journalistic 
enterprise which makes that association a fruitful one. The 
news editor, Henry Justin Smith, whose Deadlines is re- 
viewed in this issue, has been a William Reedy in his flair 
for literary promise, and the names of his protegées strew 
Mr. Hansen’s pages. 

One aspect of literature in Chicago of which Mr. 
Hansen is perforce obliged’ to take account is its transitory 
nature. Chicago owes its existence to its facilities for 
transshipment of goods and men between West and East. 
It is not only in commodities but in the arts as well that 
“Chicago too often has been but a way station, a place 
where trains stopped of necessity, where passengers alight- 
ed, spent a few hours unwillingly, and went on.” The 
list of those who went on is a formidable one, Theodore 
Dreiser, Frank Norris, Hamlin Garland, Rex Beach, 
Ernest Poole, Will Payne, Brand Whitlock, George Ade, 
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does not answer these questions in detail, but he arriy, 
implicitly at certain generalizations. The effect of Chi. 
cago is to emphasize the journalistic character of literature 
-—its sufliciency to the day instead of its appeal to :, 
centuries. 

Another effect of sojourn in Chicago upon write, 
is clearly to strengthen their interest in reality. |, 
may be remarked unkindly that there is nothing else jy 
Chicago to be interested in. There is some truth in thy 
At all events just as Chicago emigrants have showy , 
characteristic and facile success in journalism, so thoy 
who have remained, Robert Herrick, Carl Sandburg, Bey 
Hecht, Sherwood Anderson, have shown a constantly 
deepening sense of reality, and power in depicting it. Th 
Chicago School is preeminent in the quality which ha 
distinguished American literature for the last twenty yeay 
—which may be called journalistic realism. And a furthe; 
attribute of this group is noted by Mr. Hansen—a huma 
quality which relieves the journalism and the realism oj 
Chicago from the pitiless cynicism which the terms often 
connote. Mr. Hansen recalls in Carl Sandburg’s poetry 
“the note of protest, of indignation, of grief at the op- 
pressive conditions under which the humbler brethren oj 
this earth live.” He notes in Sherwood Anderson “his 
contemplation of the lives of tired, helpless individuals 
hopelessly caught in the social fabric.” And out of Mr, 
Herrick’s work he selects for quotation the passage in 
The Memoirs of an American Citizen in which the author 
reviews the trial of the anarchists, the great civic crim 
of Chicago by which four men were sent to the scaffold 
on the ipse dixit of a judge drunk with the power of 
public opinion. 

Humanity is, indeed, the chief quality of Mr. Hansen's 
book. His method of criticism is frankly personal. He 
writes of men as he has known them, whose work he has 
watched in the making, and whose quality he has in- 
evitably associated with their experience of life. 


It is not (he says) solely because these writers of 
whom I speak have put so much of themselves into 
their writings that I dwell so much on the personal side, 
but more because the outcroppings of their own indi- 
viduality is to me the most fascinating part of the ex- 
amination. Whether or rot this is a form of emotional 
criticism that is abhorrent to the student of esthetics is 
to me a matter of indifference; a book built primarily 
upon friendships and. memories can afford to leave to 
the more scholarly inquirer problems of technical skill, 
the more subtle balancing of literary values and the 
relation of these men to the literature of all time. And 
so when “Windy McPherson’s Son” comes to me, and 
I find in the story a certain immature craftsmanship, 
a hodge-podge of unrelated incidents strung on the 
thread of one man’s life, I overlook those blemishes and 
turn to the more absorbing subjects of “What has Sher- 
wood Anderson tried to express?” and “How much of 
this book represents the result of his thinking and his 
experience ?” 


With this approach to his subject, Mr. Hansen has 
written a book full of the quality of Midwestenn letters 














Finley P. Dunne, Ray Stannard Baker, Francis Hackett, 
John Weaver, Burton Rascoe, Floyd Dell. 

Apart from personalities, however, the aspect of Chi- 
ie? cago as a transshipping point where literary cargoes are 
‘ a: received in bulk, sorted, packed, aerated, refrigerated (if 
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and full of the spirit of the Middle West. His informal * 
unpretending method is the one to which these authors, 
in so many of whom lingers something of the pioneer, - 
yield themselves most readily. In a deeper sense than that he 
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crn A Critique of Economics 
to the A Critique of Economics, by O. Fred Boucke. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 
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PROF ESSOR BOUCKE will not resent the intimation 

that his has been no easy, no quickly consummated task. 
The questions to which he has sought answer are basal, and 
he trail which he set himiself to follow led far afield. At 
jifferent times in his search further progress has demanded 
n understanding of associational as well as modern psy- 


astantly nology, of epistemology and metaphysics, of logic and 
~ The Hiikcientific method, of statistics and ethics. The excellent 
ich has Mbibliography and, what is more important, the text itself 
Y years [ilestify to the author’s careful investigation of these fields 
further fiend the quite remarkable extent to which he has been able 
human fo extract therefrom and to synthesize the facts needful 
‘ism of [for his purpose. That purpose has been nothing less than 
s often n exhaustive examination of the present position of econ- 
Poetry Mipmics as a science, with an eye to determining what its 
he op- [value now is and how that value may be increased. That 
© this has been attempted before goes without saying, but 
¥ be idom have the processes of thought involved been so wide- 
viduals y assisted by acquaintance with so many outside fields, 
: ie nd seldom have these processes been set down with such 
ge in . 
author For an understanding of the present position of econ- 
SUNN Bibaiics, Professor Boucke goes back to its founders and finds 
ae the key to the problem in their notions of science and par- 
‘€t ©! Bicularly of psychology. It was their ambition, he con- 
_ ds, “to show that laws prevailed in the realm of psychics 
2" He no less than in that of physics.” The belief of the philos- 
ae ppher, Adam Smith, that human nature was the basis of 
agrn laws and that therefore “what individuals thought and 
ndeavored was the key to principles manifested in price, 
ncome, and productivity,” was shared by all the Natural- 
rs of [gestic economists. ‘The Utilitarians, following on, found 
into Mgheir clew in hedonism (of which they were frequently the 
| side, eading expounders), the Marginists folléwed suit, and 
indi- ‘sensationalistic psychology colored economics from the turn 
eC ex: pf the century on, and has done so up to the present mo- 
‘ona. Hiiment.” Since about 1900, however, criticism and rejection 
cs '§ Bit sensationalism have been common, and this has resulted 
aa or been accompanied by a noteworthy amount of “search- 
skill g of heart among economists as such.” The result has 
the been widespread and quite unprecedented confusion and dis- 
And greement. 
and fm In the first part of his book Professor Boucke reexamines 
ship, this situation at length. Drawing heavily upon psychol- 
the gical literature, he is able to. demonstrate the complete 
| and bandonment of sensationalism as a system adequate to the 
Sher otality of mind. ‘That the resulting untenability of 
h ot ‘so basic a premise as the pain-pleasure calculus, as the 
| his intellectualistic view of the affections,” should greatly 
fect the valuation problem could only be expected, and 
“ he author is driven to conclude that “valuations and wants 
os too elusive, too complex, and too individual, in spite 
ps pf outer limits set by prevailing social norms, to be useful 
as or a science of catallactics” such as economics long since 
7 became. A critical estimate of the Utilitarian-Marginist 
nag nalysis of price, distribution, and production follows, and 
that he failure of sensationalism is shown to be extremely 
it lamaging to the traditional positions here. The fact, now 
tablished, that such physic phenomena as are of impor- 
r. lance to the economist cannot be measured, is necessarily 


atal to many of the fundamental arguments of orthodoxy, 
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and must result in a new attitude even towards supply and 
demand. All this is, of course, negative in effect and by 
no means new, as the author recognizes. His chief con- 
tribution comes when he realizes that “with the abandon- 
ment of [these] fundamental premises of orthodox econ- 
omics we are forced also to face anew the query whether 
economics is a science as pictured,” and when he attempts 
to solve the methodological problem involved in the light 
of “our present-day information on human nature, on the 
limits of inference, on the essence of knowledge and truth- 
finding.” This constitutes the second part of Professor 
Boucke’s book. 

As a first step to the establishment of a satisfactorily 
scientific methodology for economics, Professor Boucke 
carefully reconsiders the nature of inference. The fact that 
deduction merely requires agreed-upon but not necessarily 
factually established premises in order to be valid, forces 
it to yield to some sort of induction as fundamental method 
although it is recognized that a deductive form of reason- 
ing may and will be frequently employed as an auxiliary. 
It is understood, however, that “the fruit of induction is 
a generalization known as a law of nature,” and to such 
laws the author next turns his attention. A careful com- 
parison of law and correlation leads to the conclusion that 
they have much in common and cannot be completely sep- 
arated, even though the differences in degree may call for 
differences in treatment. The basal fact here is that while 
the study of ultimate units of matter or force may yield 
exact laws, combinations of such units in more or less 
elaborate event-complexes frequently refuse to be resolved 
into their elements and so can only be treated cor- 
relatively. 

If such treatment fails to give results of the exactness of 
physical laws, the explanation is to be found not in any 
disability of method but in the greater complexity of the 
material. From this it follows that causation is as much for 
correlation as it is for law, however it may be “obscured 
by the indefiniteness of the temporal and spatial units usual- 
ly involved” and by the “complexity of the units correlat- 
ed.” As a matter of fact, as the author shows, science is 
ceasing to recognize any “distinction between causation 
and law (correlation), except as aspects of one and the 
same situation.” 

For the purpose of establishing its laws and correlations 
science has developed “a more or less clearly marked pro- 
cedure for discovering fixed relations between things, this 
procedure necessitating often the use of instruments for 
measuring facts and their changes.” ‘This is something 
more than simple inference and, barring the classificatory 
disciplines, involves either experiment, statistics, or re- 
flection. 

That of these methods experiment is, when avail- 
able, far and away the most useful is, of course, a platitude. 
“Science cannot attain to certainty unless it succeed in 
finding irreducible units, that is, things or magnitudes 
which invariably go together and so provide for the formu- 
lation of a law,” and for this purpose experiment has proved 
itself invaluable. When, however, experiment is impos- 
sible, when “inquiries do not reveal such absolute regulari- 
ties of recurrence,” when “our events are not as homo 
geneous as those of physics and chemistry,”’ then recourse 
must be had to statistics. Here inference from statistical 
data is the troublesome point although “since causation is 
merely another word for regularities of recurrence, sta- 
tistical regularity of frequency or correlation must be just 
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as causal as a law of nature.” “The complexity of our 
statistical units explains why we are satisfied with less 
than perfect regularity,” but this very complexity makes 
inference risky. “Connections must show a minimum of 
regularity before we shall attach any ‘causal’ significance 
to it,” and the intimacy of statistics and problems of prob- 
ability must be recognized. The reliance of statistical in- 
duction upon averages which “may beg the question when- 
ever they are functional rather than numerical,” and the 
inability to indulge in “any analysis of the circumstances 
accompanying the individual instances” evidence its in- 
feriority to experimental generalizations, although it is 
true “‘its full value for secial sciences has not yet ‘been 
ascertained.” 

This leaves reflection where “counting is subordinated to 
a correlation of values, and quantitative to qualitative 
analysis.” More than formal reasoning, since it is inter- 
ested in facts, and its premises cannot be altogether arbitrary 
or its conclusions unconcerned with contrary testimony, 
reflection must share the routine of experimentation and 
statistics. When actuated by the scientific spirit and “used 
by a master mind” this method will, the author believes, 
“produce results that have no superior even in the most 
fruitful of natural sciences.” 

Professor Boucke concludes that economics undoubtedly 
remains a science, “a body of knowledge organized into 
more or less verifiable generalizations or laws pertaining 
to physicgl or non-physical events.” He denies the pos- 
sibility of looking upon psychology (as a science) as “a 
prerequisite to, or logical basis of, economics,” though 
recognizing that “a certain fund of psychological data will 
prove useful to economists.” As to ethics, it must be rigid- 
ly and unqualifiedly excluded from economics. Economists 
“‘will make facts a subject for ethical discussions, but not 
a source of ethical criteria” which will be established by 
“sovereigns of physical or psychic force, through a major- 
ity or minority.” As to dynamics versus statics, the answer 
is to study “things exactly as they are, irrespective of their 
intricacies.” “Economic statics . . . cannot be to economic 
dynamics what physics can be to, say, meteorology; for the 
latter two deal with the same number of elements, while 
the former two involve different numbers and kinds of 
elements.” 

To sum up the question of economic methodology, “ex- 
perimentation is out of the question,” while statistics, 
which must be relied upon for measurements, suffers, at 
present at least, from important short-comings. 


Reflection for economists will remain probably a mode 
of approach superior to statistics, no matter how much 
the latter accomplishes. Qualitative analysis may not be 
as intelligible to the casual reader as averages or a chart 
of coordinates well plotted, but as a subtler presentation 
of incommensurables, as a unified account of a complex 
process viewed from one angle, it should never cease to 
be attractive. 


Such is the gist of this important book. Professor 
Boucke specifically avows its tentative character and it 
should be judged, not as dogma, but from the point of view 
of its suggestive, clarifying, and stimulative qualities. As 
such it deserves high praise, and only a pedant would seri- 
ously chide the author for the lack of accuracy which has 
occasionally crept into the bibliography, the foot-notes, and, 
alas! the grammar. 


Kart W. BIcELow. 
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Dynamic Psychology 
Problems in Dynamic Psychology, by John T. My. 
Curdy. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00 


W Hille psycho-analysis is now over a quarter of , 

century old, Kronfeld is, up to the present, the only 
person who has attempted a criticism of Freud from t% 
standpoint of systematic psychology. In the present yw. 
ume we find a critique of psycho-analysis and an atteng 
at re-formulation, not from a psychologist but from , 
medical man who has himself the background of psychiaty, 
Although the book is much stiffer reading for the lay pe. 
son than the ordinary twaddle peddled by psycho-analysy 
it is distinctly valuable because of its sound basis in scieng 
and in practice. Dr. MacCurdy points out the mass of illogy 
in the original Freudian thesis and then goes on to indica 
the suggestive work of Burrow and especially of Riven 
ending with a standpoint of his own which makes th 
psychopathological due to conflicts and maladjustments 
tween at least three groups of instinctive trends: ty 
ego, the sexual and the herd. 

The author accepts the existence of fundamental drivg 
which seek outlets in the environment and which come inty 
conflict with each other thus producing pathologic state 
But his treatment of the unconscious, of regression, d 
sublimation, etc., and of the concrete forms of mental dis 
ease, gives importance to the rivalrous groups of trenk 
just mentioned rather than attempting to write all ment J 
pathology in terms of one particularistic source a la Freud. 

The writer would add strength to his position if le 
made more of the work on conditioned responses, especially 
in the field of conditioned emotional reactions. We stil 
await some one who will connect up, systematically, the 
work of Pavlov, Bechterew, Krasnogorski and Watson 
with the work of Sherrington on the one hand and th 
contributions of the psycho-analysts, Freud, Jung ani 
Adler on the other. Dr. MacCurdy’s book is a decidedly 
worthy gesture in that direction. 

KimBatt Youn. 


Post Mortem 


Post Mortem, by C. MacLaurin. New York: Geore 
H. Doran Company $2.50. 


ST MORTEM is well remed. Reading it, yo 
seem to be strolling in a mortuary, where celebritis 
have been laid aut—Anne Boleyn, the Empress Theodon, 
Emperor Charles V, Don John of Austria, Edward Gb 
bon, Jean Paul Marat, Benvenuto Cellini. They are ot 
intact, but their identities are still clear. They were ont 
romantic figures, all of them, and for the lay reader—eves 
for one accustomed to the casual horrors of medicine- 
it comes as something of a shock to see them here. Ws 
are not used to visioning Charles V in his toothless olf 
age, deliberately eating himself to death; nor Don Jo 
of Austria, radiant hero of ladies and of battle-poem 
wasting from typhoid ulcer. Portrait painters have show 
us Napoleon after the battle of Waterloo; but not 2s 
lay dying from cancer of the stomach—clasping his hand 
over the tortured region and groaning, “Oh, mon pylore!” 
We have seen them in moments of despair and defeat, bt 
rarely of physical weakness. 
Now the curiosity of the physician, and his cool detac 
ment are probing them all: and we harden ourselves ® 
watch, as we have learned to bear the other revelations ot 
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For the Library of your town, your Club, or your home, 


these are good books 








Biography and Reminiscence 
The Medici ; 


By COL. G. F. YOUNG 


A new edition of the story of that extra 
ordinary family who ruled in Florence 
for three hundred and fifty years. With 
over 100 portraits and illustrations. 

2 vols. $12.00 


H. G. Wells 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS 


The mality, character, topography of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and the main points of 
interest in his life and works are pre 
sented in a form that will appeal to all 
those who claim no special knowl- 
edge of his life and work, but who, never- 
theless, desire to know something of a 
writer who looms so big in the present 
day world of letters. $5.00 


Adventures Social 
J 

and Literary 

by DOUGLAS AINSLIE 
“Scarcely one of his numerous anecdotes 
about well-known .persons have I heard 
before,” says the reviewer in Truth (Lon- 
don). “And I think my knowledge of 


chestnuts is as extensive as most 
people’s.” $7.00 


Recollections of a 
Rolling Stone 
By BAZIL TOZER 


“A fascinating book,” says The Pall Mail 
Gasctte, “written in an easy, bright style, 
with no dates or diary extracts and full 
of amusing and interesting yarns.” $6.00 








Adventure, History, etc. 
Pygmies and Gorillas 


By PRINCE WILLIAM of Sweden 
An account of the recent Swedish Zoolo- 
gical Expedition to the heart of Central 
Africa in search of specimens of the rare 
mountain gorilla. A fine stery of adven- 
ture, hardship and scientific achievement. 
-00 


Children of the Sun 
By LIEUT.-COL. W. H. LANE 


A study of the early history of civiliza- 
tion based upon researches among the 
ruins of the great stone structures in 
inti, Cambodia, Java, Guatemala and the 
Islands of the South Seas. $8.00 


Babylonian Problems 

By W. J. PERRY, M.A. 
A convincing, sympathetic study of Ni- 
cholas II and many of the leading per- 
sons and events connected with him by 
one who knew him more closely than any- 
one outside of his immediate entourage. 

$6.00 


The Emperor Nicholas I 
As I Knew Him 
By SIR JOHN HANBURY WILLIAMS 


Trominans problems connected with an- 
. onia, comprising much topo- 
graphical, archzological, historical and 
Scographical data of an entirely new char- 
acter. $7.00 


‘Evolution, Old and New 
Unconscious Memory 


Literature, Poetry and the Drama 
Cloud Castle and Other Papers 


By EDWARD THOMAS 
These snatches of strange delicious stories 
and legends of Wales and England are 
beautiful and wild with the poignant, 
sweeping beauty of Nature herself. W. 
H. Hudson writes the Introduction. $3.00 


Fan. The Story of a 

Young Girl’s Life 

By HENRY HARFORD 

(W. H. HUDSON) 
Published originally over thirty years ago 
with the signature of “Henry Harford,” 
this is W. H. Hudson’s only novel in the 
ordinary sense of the werd—though not 
his anly work of fiction. It is now pub 


lished over his own name for the first 
time. $3.00 


Untrodden Ways 

By H. J. MASSINGHAM 
In his recital of adventures on the Eng: 
lish coasts, heaths and marshes he visual- 
izes bird life in relation to landscape, and 
illuminates his own keen observations 
with excursions into the works of men 
like Hudson, Crabbe; and other country 
writers. $4.00 


Shelley the Man and the Poet 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK 
A new and completely revised edition of 
a study into which Mr. Clutton-Brock 
throws all the force of his brilliant, inde- 
dent mind and the warmth of his art- 
istic appreciation. $3.00 


The Rise and Fall of the 
French Romantic Drama 
By F. W. M. DRAPER 
A scholarly and vigorous study of the 
works of those writers who influenced the 


French Romantic Drama during the early 
part of the Nineteenth Century. $6.00 


Modern Swedish Masterpieces 

Selected and Translated by 

CHARLES WHARTON STORK 
Examples of the variety of power, indivi- 
duality and brilliant achievement of the 
work of four of the most prominent 
authors writing short stories in the Swed- 
ish language. $2.50 


New Issues 
The Authoress of the Odyssey 


By SAMUEL BUTLER 
A discussion of the fundamental differ- 
ences in thought and style between the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, resulting in the 
conclusion that the latter was written by 
a woman, daughter of some royal house. 
Second editien. $3.00 


The Iliad of Homer 

The Odyssey 

Translated by SAMUEL BUTLER 
At the time Butler was discussing the 
authorship of these books there was no 
translation suitable. So he made one in 
the direct, vigorous to be expected 


English 
from the author of “The Way of All 
Flesh.” Each, $3.00 


By SAMUEL BUTLER 
New editions of these brilliant biological 
studies. Each, $3.00 


For the Lover of Outdoors 
Salmon and Trout Angling 


By “CORRIGEEN” (JOSEPH ADAMS) 


Angling adventures in Scotland, Ireland 
and Canada; Sea Trout Fishing, Amateur 
Rod-making, Fly-dressing and Trout 
Angling are described in this delightful 
volume which carries the reader straight 
to the banks of his favorite waters. $6.00 


Angling Adventures 
of an Artist 


By JOHN SHIRLEY-FOX 


With pem and pencil the charm of an 
English riverside is depicted here by the 
“Brush and Feather” of the English 
“Field.” $4.00 


The Old Road 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A fascinating study of the most ancient 
of all English roads—the one which has 
run since prehistoric days from Canter- 
bury to Winchester. $2.50 


The Coaching Era 
By VIOLET WILSON 


An accurate and exceptionally interesting 
story of the evolution of the Englis 
stage coach by the author of that bril 
liant piece of period-writing, “Queen 
Elizabeth's Maids of Honour.” $5.00 








Impertant Scientific Books 
Atomic Structures 
and Spectral Lines 
By ARNOLD SOMMERFELD 


The most authoritative and fullest data 
yet compiled as to the new Physics of the 
Atom. Translated from the 3rd German 
edition. $12.00 


Sidelights on Relativi 
By ALBERT EINSTEIN 


Two lectures on “The Ether and the 
Theory of Relativity” and “Geometry and 
Experience.” Translated by G. B. Jef- 
fery and W. Perrett. $1.50 


The Constitution of Matter 


By MAX BORN 


Modern atomic and electron theories dis- 
cussed by the Professor of Theoretical 
Physics in the University of Géttingen. 
Originally published in Die Naturwissen- 
schaften. $2.50 


The Mathematial Theory 
of Relativity 


By A. KOPFP, University of Heidelberg 


Translated by H. LEVY, Imperial College 
of Science, London 


An elementary treatment of the mathema- 
tical aspects of the problem. $3.20 























These books can be bought through any bookstore (postage extra) or, if not, from 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave.,. NEW YORK 
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science. It is almost more than we bargained for, when 
he says of Jeanne d’Arc in a footnote, “I hate to suggest 
that these specks before the eyes may have been the result 
of toxaemia from the intestine, induced by confinement and 
terror.” ‘There is a grim anticlimax to this: the pen per- 
forms its autopsies as hardily as the knife.. And yet Dr. 
MacLaurin does not mean to lessen in any way the re- 
nown of those he dissects: what he wants is to widen the 
field of history until it includes the science of applied 
medicine. For he is a learned and civilized man, as well 
as a surgeon, and the book reflects wide reading and a hu- 
mane spirit. Naturally Post Mortem is speculative, being 
based on storied symptoms; but it forces us to see that hu- 
man motives of the past depended as much on physiology 
as we know our own to do. 
RosELEE COHEN. 


Seven Ages 


Seven Ages, by A Gentleman with a Duster. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
HE gentleman who undertook the dusting—not to 
say mopping-up—-of some British public and private 

halls has washed his hands, removed his apron, and turned 
his energies—somewhat less violent now that he is dealing 
with less brittle reputations—to showing visitors through 
the historic abodes of philosophic thought. The publisher’s 
description of Seven Ages as a “narrative of the pilgrimage 
of the human mind” makes one (if one is credulous) ex- 
pect to see the tree from which The Golden Bough sprang, 
—but the author (as authors should be) is less pretentious, 
and merely promises the pilgrim a glimpse of “some of the 
chief battlefields of controversy out of which the thoughts 
of man have emerged to their present fashion of looking 
at life and the universe’—and selects as the seven re- 
presentatives of progressive stages of metaphysical thought 
Socrates, Aristotle, Jesus, Augustine, Erasmus, Cromwell 
and Wesley. 

The systems of these respective thinkers are presented in 
a descriptive setting of their “ages”—each a separate es- 
say, and simplified to the understanding of the “man in 
the street”—so deferentially considered by all our best- 
selling writers. ‘There has perhaps never been a literary 
“age” when this Exhausted Commercial Gentleman has been 
so much the criterion of letters,—his history made visible 
to the most naked eye by an outline, as is his science—and 
even his reading o’ metaphysics as nearly without tears as 
possible. There is fame and fortune awaiting the avthor 
of a Cosmic Outline in One Syllable!—We ourselves feel 
impelled to make it still easier for the T. B. M. to do 
without reading even this one volume by epitomizing the 
author’s description of Augustine as the Spiritual Aristo- 
crat, Erasmus as the Spiritual Liberal, Cromwell as the 
Spiritual Legalist and Wesley as the Spiritual Individual- 
ist,—the other three seem rather large for our pigeonholes. 

The best “outline” in the book is the incidental one of 
the Elan Vital in intellectual terms. ‘This is vivid, dra- 
matic and almost as inspiring as some of M. Bergson’s own 
stimuli to sluggish humanity. If the Gentleman with the 
Duster would only leave off dusting and personally con- 
ducting, mount the pulpit where he belongs and exhort us 
to constructive effort,—only very occasionally holding up 
one or two personal acquaintances as horrible examples,— 
we would go far more regularly to hear him than we do 
to buy his books. 
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Deadlines 


Deadlines, by Henry Justin Smith. Chicago: 
McGee. $2.00. 


Co Vici 


HE truth about the newspaper profession—or, , 

the mock modesty of the practitioners insists on Calling 
it, the newspaper game—is as hard to come by as ty 
truth about prostitution, the sea, or war. It appears » 
divers men in divers way. It is romantic and sordid, ide. 
istic and corrupt, youthful and gray with age. For The. 
dore Dreiser it is a grim schooling in despair; others, wh) 
have left it to lose their waist lines in more profitab}, 
occupations look back upon it with the sentimentality 
a school girl. Therefore, one might say, it is impossib|, 
to write truthfully about it. Perhaps Henry Justin Smith 
who is known and respected by every Chicago newspape; 
man, has come as near to the truth in Deadlines as jis }y. 
manly possible. His creatures of the newsroom are recog. 
nizable by all who have passed through the mill, whethe 
the wheels which ground them and which they helped 
turn, were in Chicago, in Kansas City or in San Francisy, 
The fervent cub, the Old Man who has lost all his illy. 
sions save the belief that news is important, The Sta 
that lost literary soul, the Young-Man-Going-Somewher, 
The Poet, The Ghost (the game is full of ghosts), Josslyn, 
who was intended for a professor of English and wh 
wound up “on the desk”—these are all recognizable jj 
somewhat romanticized types. And to write of journalisn 
without coloring one’s account with the romantic would ha 
be a mistake. Somewhere under the skin of all seasoned Mief P 
newspapermen is a certain childishness, a will to make 
believe, which keeps them going notwithstanding thei 
traffic with morgues and police stations, with politicians 
and lovers of publicity, with owners and the demi-monde 
and despite the drudgery which hems them in and wean 
them down. And this quality Mr. Smith has faithfully con- TI 
veyed. One might deduce The Brass Check from Deai: | 
lines, but Mr. Smith is nearer the truth than Mr. Sic 


clair. inte 
“It was inevitable,” says Mr. Smith in his preliminay yp’ 
“Alibi,” “that much of the atmosphere should be bor * 


rowed from that of a famous and fascinating newsroom.’ 
This newsroom is doubtless that dingy loft in which tk he 
huge bulk of the Chicago Daily News is so capably writ B,. ; 
ten and edited. But in giving the atmosphere of one o it] 
the most honest and most intelligent newsrooms « Mijyou 
America Mr. Smith has not misrepresented the Americ# 
reporter, either in his limitations or in his scruples a! 
illusions. 


R. L. Durrvs. Sin 
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J. A. STevENsON is an Ottawa newspaper correspondent 
and a frequent contributor to British weeklies. 
Kari W. Bice.ow is professor of economics at Harvard vep 
University. bs 
Krimpatt Younc is assistant professor of psychology 2t 
the University of Oregon, and the author of Menta! ' 
Differences in Immigrants. “ 
Rosetee Cowen is a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, and a reviewer for various magazines. = 
Dororny Bacon Woo sey has contributed book reviews 
to the Bookman and the New York Evening Post. Btre 
R. L. Durrus is a graduate of Leland Stanford and ity 
was a member of the editorial staff of the New 
York Evening Globe. 
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Covis ND lay W riting New York Evening Paper 
or, Is A Workers’ Enterprise 


. callig A professional Course in Play Writing is 
as th offered under the personal supervision of ; ' - ; 
Dears ty Theodore -Ballou Hinckley, editor of New York is now being served with a 
d, idedl THE DRAMA complete evening newspaper, owned 
ae 4c by three hundred thousand organized 
TS, who oo . 249.2 
igs. nstruction an 

rofitalh Individua O riticism Slain: 
ality of MRThe Drama's course in play writing teaches in detail the 
1possible fygmtechnique of the professional play. It takes you step by Just as labor has gone into banking and 
: Smith step from the simplest rudiments to the actual comple- . ° : 
weal tion of plays. Your work will receive the individual co-operation and education, now it re- 
S is he attention of Mr. Hinckley. His criticisms will be solves to make the first steps towards a 

" Gdirected toward your specific needs. He will dissect , a es 
© recog: Mivour plot, your characters, and your dialogue, and give free press in New York by publishing 
whether fiivou definite, constructive criticism and help. 


Iped ty 
‘ANCisco, 
his illy. 
ie Star, 
ewhere, 
Josslyn, 
id wh 
rable if 


rnalism 


ou are encouraged to develop your own talent and in- T 1 Y k iF d 
dividual style of expression. No attempt is made to lead he New or Ca er 
vou along any cut-and-dried plan. Not one form letter 


is used in the discussion of your plays or plots. Each > F : — 
piece of creative work receives the personal attention In this enterprise it secks a loyal follow- 


of Mr. Hinckley. ing of every man and woman, tired of 


Producers Will Read Your Plays a press dominated by prejudice and 


hroughout the course, the aim is toward the completion 
of plays for professional production and not toward mere 


privilege. 


- would 


easoned : ‘ cj . : 
> make mateurish effort. Your plays will be analyzed by Mr. In the short period or existence THE 
g ther } inckley with the idea of production in mind, and plays LEADER has already justified the de- 
iticia of real merit will be brought to the attention of pro- P + 

a ucers. If your manuscript has the endorsement of termination of its owners to serve all the 
monde, 


| ¢ Drama it will receive a reading by managers. 
wean 


lly con. 


Deai: 


people of the community with the signi- 
ficant news of the day. 


Thoughtful Plays Require Technique 


ir. Sin As a reader of The New Republic, you probably are Politically THE LEADER will support 

interested in writing a play of ideas rather than a popular : tS 
minary mmsuccess. Technique is essential to the thoughtful play a genuine attempt of the producers 
1e bor MEE! it is to escape didacticism. Your play should present to establish a party of their own. 


your opinions in such an attractive and skillful manner 


— hat the audience will absorb them without effort. Even . one , Il be; k an fi 
ough you scorn conventional form and dream of a style Your new paper wi cx, 

y wnt Bilas individual as Shaw’s or O’Neill’s you must be soaked no dogmatic ism but always the resolute 

one @ ith technique before you can ignore it without losing § , a 

ns in MMiyour audience, champion of labor's struggle for spiritual 


re and economic freedom. 


Limited Enrollment 


rus. [ggpince the work is so carefully personalized, the enroll- If you want a newspaper that is neither 
ment is limited to people of real promise. An enroll- ro . a 

a ination wi nical nor 
| peent examination will be sent upon request; upon this dull nor frivolous, neither cynic 

| p'ill be based our decision as to your eligibility. Fill out hopeless then you will want THE 


the coupon and mail it for complete information. 


LEADER in your home every evening. 





Vepartment on Instruction 


Big ee egeathaed The New York Leader 


lease send information regarding your personalized 


ss, course in play writing. Ask your Dealer for The Leader 
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Answer the Call of Egypt | 
the Cradle of Civilization 
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Go Back 6000 Years in 68 Days. 


And have you seen gray Gibraltar frowning across the Strait 
at the tesselated rainbow of the Atlas Mountain range? 
Have you seen Algiers and Tunis with their Arabian charm? 
Have you seen the new and the Imperial Rome, the Acropolis 
at Athens and the Mosques and minarets at Constantinople; 
Napels, Vesuvius and Pompeii, gay Monaco and the Cote 


dAzur? 


The sacred cities of Palestine? 


The Mediterranean Cruise under Canadian Pacific manage- 
ment—on the palatial Empress of Scotland (25,000 tons 
gross, 35,500 tons displacement)—unfolds a glorious pageant 
of ancient civilization. Every phase of the journey proclaims 


Canadian Pacific 


standards—THE ULTIMATE IN 


TRAVEL COMFORT. The cruise begins from New York 
January 14, 1924. Fares $800 and up. Limit 600 guests. 


Get full particulars now. Apply to nearest Canadian Pacific Agent: 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Peari St. 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 44th St. 
Duduth, Soo Line Depot 


Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway 
Exchange Bidg. 

Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 

Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave., S. 

Montreal, 141 St. James St. 

Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. New York, Madison Ave., at 


Philadelphia, Locust and 15th Sts. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. 


San Francisco. 675 Market St. 

Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 

St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 

Tacoma, 1113 PacificAve. 

Toronto, 1 King St. E. 

Vancouver, 434 Hastings St., W. 

Washington, D.C.,1419 New 
York Ave. 

Winnipeg, Portage and Main 


Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
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anadian Pacific ¢éerraneon 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 














Manuscripts Revised 


Have you or have any ef: your friends written 
& nevel, play, poem or short story? Let us sell 
it for you om commission. Qur nationally known 
editer, Johm Stapleton Cowley-Brown gives to 
clients twenty-five years experience as editor, 
magazine writer and publisher. Sympathetic 
reading and henest criticism for novices. Com- 
petent prefessiona] criticicm insures acainst dis- 
couragement and repeated rejections. Papers 
written to order or revised for club women and 
others. Call, write er phone (Harrison 0979). 
Address 


Middle West Manuscript 
Revision Bureau 


Rooms 1111-1112 Morton Building 
533 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 


References to Edgar Lee Masters, Opie Rear, 
Roy McArdell, Mrs. Jack London, Clarence Dar- 
row and other authers. 

















“PSYCHOLOGY OF CHARACTER FOR WRITERS”: 


two special evening lectures for fictionists, drama- 
tists and poets, by Walter B. Pitkin. Enrollment 
in charge of Thomas H. Uzzell, 342 Madison 


Avenue, ‘phone Vanderbilt 1245. 
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| Second London Edition 
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Let France Explain 


By Frederick Bausman 


The Russian Revolution made 
accessible the most secret corres. 
pondence before the war be. 
tween Imperial Russia and 
Paris. These files have been 
gradually released. To the 
astonishment of scholars they 
are utterly inconsistent with in. 
nocence in France and Russia. 


The general press has been’ 
quite silent and France has not 
| granted an investigation of her 

files. This work, published in 
London by an American jurist, 
copiously cites the invaluable 
data and the new edition gives 
the very latest. This book has 
been reviewed in every part of 
the world. 


“Unless that [counter data from 
from the French files] is supplied, 
it will be difficult to refute con- 
clusively the interpretation of 
French policy by Mr. Bausman. |: 
is well written, brilliant at times 
and seems well based on docu- 
mentary evidence.”—Bulletin of 
the Committee for Neutral Investi- 
gation, The Hague, Holland. 

“A powerfully reasoned present- 
ment.”—Loudon Nation and Athe- 
naeum, 

“An arresting volume.” — 7 ie 
Age, Melbourne, Australia. af 

“Obviously a very powerful and 
impartial statement.” — Former 
Lord Chancellor Loreburn of the 
Asquith Cabinet. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 
Publishers , 
London 


4 


Beyer’s Bookstore 
207 Pulton Street, New York 
$2.85 Postpaid 
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West 48th & 


The Playhouse gun" 





A play the American theater ca 
be proud of, 


CHAINS 


“The most intelligent Americas 
play of the season.’—Percy Haw 
mond, New York Tribune. 
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On page 199 in this 
issue of The New 
Republic begins the 


third installment of 


H. G. Wells’ 


newest serial. It is \ 
CARICATURE BY FRUEH— 


COURTESY N. Y, WORLD 











the absorbing story of 


A Great Teacher-Pioneer 
—Sanderson of Oundle 


The two installments which have already 
appeared — issues of October 3rd and 
1oth — will be sent FREE and the next 
12 issues (value $2.10 if bought from 
week to week) to any address in the U. S. 
or Canada on receipt of $1.00. Attach 
a dollar bill to the coupon below, sign 


your name and mail to The New Republic. 





See also the foot note below. 
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421 West 21 # Street For the attached $1.00 seri me The New Republic of October 3rd and roth, and put me 
| NewYork City down to receive the next 12 numbers (beginning October 24th). 
~ 
Y BR | Note: For these evko soant more of Wells and more of | Name... oo... c.ccececeseesssessssevsvseseseseseseen 


The New Republic these special offers may be accepted: 
4nn Veronica and a six months’ subscription both 
ericas for $2.50; Men Like Gods (Macmillan, $2.00) with | Address... ..........4. cccccceecccccccccccvecectenceeecceees 
Ham @ year’s subscription, both for $5.50; Short History of 


Th *_* . 
2S a ene See Se SOE Sele TOT TO ccuccoccenceces 10-17-23 
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Contributors 


Walter P. Eaton 
Franz Molnar 
Bertrand 


Willard H right 
E. D. Morel 
Arthur Symons 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
Lawrence Gilman 
Walter Pach 
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Freeman 
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e kreeman 


H- often have you felt yourself to be alone in a 

H eeu: Figuratively speaking, the discriminating 

American was a stranger wandering among 
strange magazines until the Freeman came. 

A people can not rise above its best magazine; it almost 
never sinks to its lowest. 

The discerning person ascertains which periodical re- 
presents the level of the most enlightened intellect, and 
reads it in order to ascend in mental grace. 

In the Freeman the man of the world—meaning those 
of cosmopolitan outlook—feels at home; the man who 
views politics broadly and to whom Washington is no 
more important than London, Paris, Rome and Tokio; 

the man who, although he may read a recent 


The novel for entertainment, is aware that litera- 
Freeman ture (quite a different thing) means the in- 
type herited culture of all lands in all ages; the 
of man who may give to charity yet recognizes 


that the need for alms is but a manifestation 
of a disordered social system; the man who 
may not know how to paint or sing but is conscious of the 
essential worth of the arts to a balanced life; the man who 
may attend church but whose faith does not make him the 
warden of any conscience but his own; the man who, con- 
servative though he may be in his economics, politics, 
religion and other faiths, is really a radical at heart, in the 
sense that radicalism is merely an intelligent search for 
roots, for causes, without a knowledge of which one can 
neither understand nor pass judgment on events. 

It is an assemblage of such men and women who have 
come together under the inspiration of the Freeman. 
Written in English that commands the admiration of 
scholars wherever the language is read or spoken; used as 
a model in schools of journalism ; read where public opinion 
is actively in process of formation—in libraries, univer- 
sities, and clubs—the Freeman expresses, in mature wis- 
dom, those interests which mark a truly cultured society. 

The Freeman is never pompous or inflatedly dignified. 
It knows too well the deadly effect of such weapons as 
wit and humor, irony and satire, and it employs them on 
the shams which invite their use. The Freeman is a liberal 
education for cultivated human beings who love to think 
—and sometimes laugh. 

The Freeman is no experiment: almost four years of 
contact with a cold world has tested and proved it; and 
now it introducés itself to New Republic readers in the 
hope that they may supplement their magazine reading by 
this weekly, “the phenomenon of American journalism” 
as it has been called. 

Will you join the élite of American culture? The cost 
is $6.00 per year, and we invite subscriptions for that 
period, confident that you will regard the money as well 
spent. To those who wish to make a test before commit- 
ting themselves for so long a term we make a special trial 
offer of 20 weeks for $2.00. The Freeman costs 15 cents 
at news stands: any dealer can procure it for you. 
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The Freeman is edited by Van Wyck Brooks, 
Harotp Ketitock, SUZANNE LA FOoLuetre, FRANCIS 
Nertson, ALBERT JAY Nock and Geromw TANQUARY 
Rosinson. It is published by The Freeman Corporation, 
B. W. Huepscn, General Manager, 116 West 13th 
Street, New York. 
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“They’’ say: 


Zona Gale: 


“The Freeman, @ great paper ay 
a great work.” 


Havelock Ellis : 


. always enjoy reading t} 
Freeman. America is to 4 
congratulated on the productig 
of a paper which maintain: 
high a level alike in thought ay 
expression.” 


Senator Borah : 
“Will you kindly put me x 
your aes list for which re 
close check? congratulate yr 
upon the splendid publication yyy 
are putting out.” 


Israel Zangwill : 


“I feel bound to tell you ty 
though I have only seen 

number, the Freeman has al ready 
excited my enthusiasm.”’ 






C. Lewis Hind : 


“I have no hesitation ; iy 
that it is one of the best rite 
weeklies that I read.” 


Jerome K. Jerome: 


“What warms my heart tow: 
the Freeman is the fight it 
putting up for freedom 

thought and speech.” 


The Athenaeum : 


“It is well written,  genuint 
liberal in its politics, and 
dently aims at a high standard 
literary criticism. The Fre 
is a valuable addition to the x 
odical literature of America.’ 


George Santayana: 


“Far as I am from sharing 
litical faith, I find the Fre 
r better written than anyth 
saw in my day; there isa 

sciousness in it of the wo 

large, and of the intellectual ) 
scape, things I used to ms 

America altogether.” 





Henry Seidel Canby: 


“A weekly which a perenty 4 
cializes in good English, since 
can read it with a Reomee ot 
ure as of a walker on a m 
who finds a path.” 


N. Y. Times ; 
Book Revie¥ 


“A weekly that is always 
written, and, whether or oot! 
agrees with its conclusions 
many questions, one cannot 
respect and admire the manifes 
tions of literary ability that 
it so far above the dull levé 
heavy political conjecture. 
book reviews are always sche 
ly. Feces of work, its ‘A R 
er’s Notebook,’ the work of # 
Van Wyck Brooks, is always 
delight, and it is seldom thst 
least one of its special 4 
is not sof more than ordinaty 
terest.” 





